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THE CRITIC-DRAMATIST: OLD TYPE AND NEW. 


HE dramatic critic who writes plays is no novel 
phenomenon ; he has existed, probably, ever since 
the Stage and the Press were contemporaneous. 
Peruse the biographies of most of the playwrights 
of the last generation, and you will find that almost 
invariably they joined to the production of dramas 
the penning of criticism for the papers. John Oxen- 
ford, as we all know, did so; and so did Bucking- 
id ‘J. A. Heraud, Stirling Coyne, Bayle Bernard, and 
E. L. Blanchard, t>2 name no others. This combination of 
author and critic was indefensible and regrettable ; but it appears 
to have been productive in those days of little actual harm. It 
may have led to a measure of innocent log-rolling; but we do 
not hear that it resulted in deliberate back-biting or definite 
injury to individuals. The theatrical criticism of that period is 
sometimes accused of over-amiability; but it has never been 
described as, even on occasion, the essence of hatred, malice, and 
all uncharitableness. 

Of to-day we have to tell a different story. We, too, have our 
critic-dramatists, whose names and works are familiar to 
managers, to actors, and to playgoers. These, like their prede- 
cessors, no doubt know what it is to roll their neighbour's log, 
and to have their own log rolled by their neighbour. The thing 
is natural, and, though wrong, an error at any rate on the right 
side. But it is not the only error which the average critic- 
dramatist—there are, of course, honourable exceptions—is 
unfortunately in the habit of committing. Dramatic criticism 
is now rapidly descending in some influential quarters to the 
level of a quid pro quo—is being regulated according to the 
condition of the theatrical market. If the critic-dramatist’s play 
is accepted, he is like Mr. Paulton’s Niobe—all smiles, all 
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complacency ; if it is returned to him, he breathes fire and 
slaughter against the manager who is so madly unappreciative of 
his powers. Promise to produce your critic’s big drama or little 
comedy, and it is wonderful, in some cases, how friendly he will 
grow towards all the enterprises in which you happen to be 
engaged. He will praise you and yours up hill and down dale; 
your name and fame will crop up again and again in every article 
that he produces. But suppose that you do not see your way to 
accept your critic’s dramatic bantling—either because there is 
“no money in it ” or because your hands are already over-full— 
what, in too many instances, is the result? You become the 
object of the man’s studied and persistent depreciation. Nothing 
that you do is good; nothing that you do is praised. It is all 
barren, useless, and deplorable. Nay, more ; whenever he men- 
tions you, or your productions, or your schemes, it is to hint a 
fault and hesitate dislike. 

In all this open or insidious depreciation the critic-dramatist’s 
‘rivals in dramatic writing must needs share with the managers. 
Their productions are the corpora vilia on which the critic- 
dramatist battens. If all goes well, the critic-dramatist will take 
part, with pleasure, in the prevalent log-rolling; but, if dis- 
appointments ensue, then bitterness necessarily supervenes. It 
may be that the angry journalist-playwright is not always 
conscious of the animus that consumes him and pervades his 
“ notices;” but that he should regard with envy the more 
fortunate members of the play-writing fraternity is surely only 
to be expected. It is contrary to human nature that he should 
rejoice in the good luck of those with whom he is competing. 
Grave, indeed, are the temptations of the critic-dramatist. 
Whether he himself be successful or unsuccessful, he cannot— 
unless he be exceptionally high-minded, as, happily, he sometimes 
is—witness unmoved the success of others. If his own plays are 
persistently rejected, his rival’s triumphs must be gall and 
wormwood to him; if he has a play or plays ready to be pro- 
duced, we cannot ask him to be genuinely desirous for the 
continued vogue of the piece or pieces which stand for the 
moment in his way ; while if he has a play or plays before the 
public, he cannot be expected to ‘“‘ write up” with great cordiality 
the dramas which are to run side by side with his own work. 

To be at once acritic and a dramatist—to be at once a pro- 
ducer and an assessor—to be a writer of plays and to sit in 
judgment upon the plays of others—is to be placed in a position 
of dangerous embarrassment, and one from which a man of 
very sensitive temperament would assuredly shrink. The two 
avocations are obviously incongruous—so patently undesirable, 
indeed, that it is surprising the proprietors,of newspapers permit 
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them to co-exist in one and the same person. One would think 
that the owners of great and powerful journals would not care to 
know that their representatives at the theatres were improperly 
situated ; that those representatives were competing with the 
men whose productions it was their business to appraise, and 
that their motives, consequently, were always liable to be mis- 
construed and censured. One can fancy a newspaper proprietor 
saying to the critic he employed: ‘‘I cannot expect you to be a 
hermit or an anchorite, and never to make the acquaintance of the 
managers whose productions you have to discuss in my journal ; 
but I must, and do, ask you not to give me and yourself away by 
entering into business relations with these gentlemen. I pay 
you a certain salary, and I permit you to accept outside special 
work. If I pay you inadequately, say so, and leave my employ- 
ment ; but, so long as you write for me, take care not to 
compromise either your independence or my own.” As it is, 
newspaper proprietors appear to be of two classes only—those 
who regard their dramatic critics as servants with whom they may 
constantly interfere, directing them whom to praise or whom to 
blame ; or those who, having once appointed a representative at 
the theatres, give him an absolutely free hand, and are indifferent 
as to the way in which he wields the influence thus acquired. 
The general subject is one which may be submitted to 
the immediate and careful consideration of those to whom the 
interests and honour of the Press are dear. Though the news- 
paper proprietors, in their ignorance of things theatrical, may be 
unaware of it, the matter has grown to the proportions of a 
scandal. Managers are becoming restive under the treatment 
they receive. They contribute largely to the resources of the 
Press ; and though they do not ask to be dealt with in exceptional 
fashion, they do claim that they shall not be exposed to the 
detraction of possibly interested persons. A considerable amount 
of capital is embarked in theatrical enterprise, and it is not fair 
that it should be at the mercy of the anonymous and irresponsible 
reviewer. Managers and actors are able to discount the artistic 
value of the critic-dramatist’s praise or blame, but the bulk of 
the public is not so well informed, and therefore is liable to be 
misled. It knows nothing of what goes on behind the scenes— 
of the hatreds and the jealousies, of the loves and the favouritism, 
that sway so much of the newspaper criticism of to-day. And 
the question arises whether, at some imminent juncture, it may 
not be imperative for the heads of the theatrical profession to 
make an open protest against the evil we have described, to set 
forth the adverse conditions under which they labour, the diffi- 
culties which ought not to exist but to which they are nevertheless 
exposed. Up to the present moment they have remained silent 
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and inactive, no doubt from their unwillingness to come into 
collision with an institution with which their relations have 
hitherto been fairly cordial. But the worm will turn, and, if the 
unscrupulous critic-dramatist does not cease from troubling, we 
may live to witness a very serious upheaval in the theatrical world. 

If the critic-dramatist signed everything that he wrote, 
there might be some chance of the public’s arrival at a true sense 
and understanding of the situation. But the journalist-play- 
wright works in the dark, in ambush, behind a screen, from the 
shelter of whose safe obscurity he is able to wing the shafts 
which do such deadly execution. He is the bravo of to-day, the 
modern highwayman, who goes about masked, so far as the 
majority are concerned, his identity being known only to the few. 
This, for him, is an excellent thing. So long as his face is con- 
cealed, his hand may do whatsoever it pleases. He may strike as 
hard as he likes at the manager who rejects his plays, and 
at the brother-playwrights who impede his progress. But 
suppose that the men he attacks break one day through the 
conventions they have so far observed, and unmask him in the 
presence of his employers, his rivals, and the public ? Anonymous 
criticism would be discredited. The world would no longer believe 
in its honesty, its independence, its trustworthiness. All its pro- 
fessors would be tarred with the same brush; they would be 
thought venal and disreputable, and be condemned en bloc. And 
this prospect can be the less pleasant for the majority of theatrical 
censors, inasmuch as they are themselves practically powerless in 
the matter. However much they may disapprove of the critic- 
dramatist, they cannot place themselves in opposition to him. 
If they did, they would be suspected of professional jealousy, of 
professional spite. That is why they are so kindly, as a rule, 
to the dramatic products of their play-writing colleagues ; a spirit 
of camaraderie animates and moves them. 

Nevertheless, something must be done. Opinion must in 
some way be brought to bear upon those journalist-playwrights 
who abuse their opportunities and drag injustice in their wake. 
The best plan would be for them either to stop writing plays or 
to stop writing criticisms. It is the union of the two functions 
which causes all the trouble. In either character they would be 
welcome ; it is in the dual réle that they offend. Let them make 
their choice. There is no half-way. When once a critic has 
submitted a play to a manager, his independence, his critical 
integrity, if not gone, is jeopardised. There is no blinking the 
fact. We do not say that the writing of plays prevents a critic 
from being honest ; but we do say that it makes honesty difficult 
on his part, and that he makes it difficult for managers, actors, 
and public to believe in his honesty. 
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MR. AND MRS. BEN WEBSTER. 


‘ was @ surprise to a good many people to find the young actor 

with the famous theatrical name chosen to take Mr. Forbes 
Robertson’s place at the Lyceum Theatre this summer. But 
Sir Henry Irving is seldom wrong in his estimate of a player's 
worth, and his choice is allowed on all sides to have been fully 
justified by Mr. Ben Webster’s handling of a difficult part. His 
Lancelot entitles him, more perhaps than any of his previous 
performances had done, to a distinguished position in the 
profession of which his grandfather was so long an ornament, 
and which he himself, after a short experience of a barrister’s life, 
with Mr. Montagu Williams, adopted eight years ago. Before 
he was called to the Bar in 1885, he had played for a short time 
with Mr. and Mrs. Kendal, and on many occasions with the 
Irving Dramatic Society; and it was with the Kendals that he 
made his first appearance, when he had ;finally determined to 
adhere to the drama and to throw over the law. On leaving 
their company he went through a course of farcical comedy, 
varied by an appearance in the tentative performances of A Blot 
on the ’Scutcheon ; and, having played in Macbeth at the Lyceum 
with Mr. George Alexander, he joined the latter at the Avenue in 
1890, migrating in the following year to the St. James’s, and 
remaining with Mr. Alexander until last autumn, when he was 
selected by Mr. Wyndham to be the Lucien Edensor in The Case 
of Rebellious Susan. His Gerald Harringay in Liberty Hall, 
Cecil Graham in Lady Windermere’s Fan, and Captain Ardale in 
The Second Mrs. Tanqueray, will be fresh in the minds of all 
playgoers. The two first were excellent performances in every 
way, showing his aptitude for comedy and romantic drama in a 
very favourable light. Mrs. Webster, still known to the public 
as Miss May Whitty, went on the stage in 1881, and had been 
with Mr. and Mrs. Kendal before her future husband joined them. 
At the moment when he did so she was gaining useful experience 
in the smaller provincial towns, and qualifying for a good London 
engagement, which was offered to her in 1888. It was her 
clever acting in Our Flat that first brought her name prominently 
forward. Miss Whitty—who, by the way, belongs to a family 
prominent in the annals of Liverpool—is now a valued member 
of Sir Henry Irving’s company. 
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Che Round Cable. 


—_oo— 
THEATRICAL ILLUSION. 


By CHARLES DICKENS. 


N an article on “‘ The Dramatic Illusion ” in The Theatre of last 
August, Mr. Leopold Wagner complained of quite a number 

of things which “contribute to produce the very opposite 
effect to that which the play ought to exercise upon the 
imagination.” ‘A flimsy piece of paper, largely made up of 
trade advertisements” recalls us ‘at any moment to our own 
matter-of-fact surroundings,’ Mr. Wagner declares ; while ‘ the 
illuminated auditorium, the gay assemblage, the buzz of con- 
versation, the occasional applause, the sight of the instrumen- 
talists immediately in front of the stage,” are all powerful aids to 
disillusion. How these things are to be got over it is difficult to 
see, and certainly there is a considerable amount of exaggeration 
in Mr. Wagner’s complaints. A programme of some sort is 
surely necessary, and whether it is printed on thick or thin paper 
can be of but little moment—and it is, anyhow, a great improvement 
on the villainous old bill of the play. An audience is absolutely 
indispensable—although Mr. Wagner has a good word to say for 
the strictly private performances to which the mad King of 
Bavaria used to treat himself—and the more enthusiastic it is the 
better is it adapted to produce the frame of mind which alone 
makes illusion possible. There must always be something to 
accentuate the inherent and inevitable unreality of the stage and 
its surroundings, and to jar on over-sensitive nerves, if we are 
always on the look-out for incongruities and neglect the great art 
of make-believe. The playgoer who wants to be interested and 
amused must be prepared to take a great deal for granted, and to 
bring to the play the same sort of feeling which guides a little 
girl in her relations with her doll. The child knows very well 
that the thing is only an inanimate image of wax or wood, but 
her imagination, realising all the time the unreality of the whole 
business, endows it with some strange kind of life and sense. 
There is no greater triumph of make-believe in this world. Next 
to it, 1 think, comes the attitude of the playgoer who is happy 
enough to be able so to deliver himself over to the illusion of the 
scene, as not to trouble himself for the time being with any con- 
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siderations or speculations as to the reality or unreality of what 
he sees and hears. And it is the extraordinary ease with which 
multitudes of common-place people can, at will, assume this 
frame of mind that proves how strong the dramatic instinct is in 
mankind, and how short-sighted are the managers who are for 
ever striving after more “‘ realism” on the stage. Real water, real 
horses, real hansom cabs, and all the rest of the stock devices 
are, indeed, potent aids to disillusion, if only because they accen- 
tuate so remorselessly the unreality of their surroundings. There 
is, of course, a realism on the stage after which it is permissible 
to strive—the realism, for instance, of a coherent story, of the 
representation of possible human beings actuated by intelligible 
motives, and speaking something like the language of men and 
women—which it is the business of the dramatist to supply, and 
as to which there is still plenty of room for improvement. The 
realism which can usefully be attempted by the stage-manager 
and the scene-painter does not afford so many opportunities. The 
line of demarcation between what can be successfully done in this 
direction and what must be avoided is pretty sharply drawn, and 
the manager who knows when the time has come to cease to 
strive after what is impossible, and to leave the faculty of make- 
believe to take up the running, is the manager who understands 
his business best. 

Unfortunately, too many—I might almost say all—managers, 
following in a stolid, sheep-like manner the beaten track of mere 
conventionality, do their very best to destroy the illusion which 
it is their business to foster. There are ridiculous tricks of stage- 
management and of the arrangement of furniture which are 
constantly to be observed even in the best theatres, and which 
are calculated to jar upon the most credulous spectator ; there 
are artificial mannerisms of action and speech which anybody 
who stops to consider the thing for a moment cannot fail to 
perceive are absolutely false and unreal from any point of view. 
Happily for actors, managers, and dramatists—perhaps for their 
own peace of mind as well—people do not stop to consider many 
things, and the most preposterous conventionalities of the theatre 
flourish undisturbed. 

One of the most outrageous of these, to my mind, is the system 
of ‘‘ calls.” We very properly deride the old custom of allowing 
patrons of the drama, who by their distinction or notoriety were 
considered entitled to the privilege, to occupy seats upon the 
stage during the performance—a custom which obtained in 
England until Garrick put an end to it, and in France until its 
abolition was brought about by Voltaire. But, from the point of 
view of stage illusion, was this so very much worse than the 
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senseless habit of ‘‘ calling” actors and actresses, which has by 
degrees grown into a well-nigh intolerable nuisance? It is said 
that the custom arose out of the enthusiasm which Edmund 
Kean’s performance of Lucius Junius Brutus produced upon an 
audience, who declined to leave the theatre until the actor had 
bowed his acknowledgment of their plaudits; and it is probably 
owing to its gratification of the personal vanity of individual 
managers and players that the custom has, since then, become 
so firmly established. Something, perhaps, may be said in favour 
of such an expression of the satisfaction of an audience at the end 
of the play, but the appearance of the whole company after an 
act, grouped upon the stage without any reference to the pro- 
ceedings in which they have just been engaged, is fatal to the 
preservation of any illusion ; while such a thing—now, happily, 
rare—as the return to the stage, during the progress of a scene» 
of an actor or actress who has just made an effective exit, is 
simply an outrage on any sense of dramatic propriety. The 
conventionalities of the stage have generally been exaggerated at 
the opera, and it used to be a regular thing for Manrico in the 
Trovatore to emerge from his prison after the great duet, 
returning to it quite calmly, after bowing to the audience hand- 
in-hand with the lately-agonised but now smiling Leonora. 
This was an extreme case, but things very nearly as bad have 
been seen in many London theatres. The farce of handing 
baskets of flowers across the footlights to the leading—and 
other—ladies has pretty nearly killed the bouquet nuisance, 
which was such a terrible stumbling-block to the most strenuous 
make-believers, and now only finds favour with a certain class 
of transatlantic variety actresses, who are so absolutely unreal 
to begin with, that there is really, in their case, no illusion to be 
spoilt. 

The system of calls is not only a thoroughly bad one, but it 
has produced another even worse than itself. This is the 
custom of speech-making in front of the curtain, which has been 
adopted by managers with quite a fatal alacrity. When this first 
became the fashion is not recorded. Managers in earlier days 
used to “‘ give out’’ a successful new play for repetition until 
further notice, and, sometimes, but not always, delivered a farewell 
address at the end of the season ; and to this latter arrangement, 
at all events, there is little objection to be made. But the 
managers of to-day seem to be mainly anxious to cultivate the 
acquaintance of their audiences outside the stage setting which 
is their proper sphere, and are ready, at the mildest cry of 
“speech!” from the pit or gallery, to come forward with a few 
more or less carefully-prepared impromptus. And the practice 
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sometimes brings disaster with it. Not infrequently the speech 
is interrupted by some dissatisfied spectators, and degenerates 
into an unseemly squabble between the manager and a part of 
the audience ; and I do not think that there exists a single speech- 
making manager who has not, on more than one occasion, said 
things for which he has been sorry afterwards. 

Another outlet for that fatal craze for personal notoriety, which 
has done so much to destroy all wholesome illusions about the 
stage and its professors, is the wholly abominable “‘ interview.” 
It was a bad day for English journalism and for English dramatic 
art when Mr. Edmund Yates imported this custom from America, 
and served it up in the comparatively mild form of ‘‘ Celebrities 
at Home” in the World. Since those days the thing has 
developed to such an extent that there are in existence quite a 
number of papers which are practically devoted to nothing else, 
and which, in default of real ‘‘ celebrities’’ (the supply of whom 
is, after all, limited), have to fall back upon Miss Tottie de 
Montmorency and her tribe, and to devote the great minds of 
their interviewing staff to questions of tights and high-kicking 
rather than to any considerations of art. There is no reason 
why this nuisance should be perpetuated, and it is to be hoped, 
in the best interests of the stage, that managers will set their 
faces against it in future. It may be argued that to stop speech- 
making and calls would cause a good deal of disturbance, and 
that it really is too late to make the change, however desirable it 
may be. I do not agree with this view, but, leaving that 
an open question, it is at all events certain that nobody need be 
‘* interviewed ” unless he, or she, likes. Personal experience in 
America convinced me that a different state of things obtains 
there, and that it is highly desirable to submit to the interviewer, 
for the reason that he will otherwise very probably invent an 
interview and commit you to all sorts of statements and opinions, 
possibly of a compromising sort, without any reference to your 
real views. But this is a free country, and our actors and 
actresses can do as they likein the matter. Let us hope that they 
may see their way to reform it altogether. 


FRENCH VIEWS OF THE ENGLISH STAGE. 
By Ernest BRAIN. 
O more sincere testimony to the admiration entertained in 
this country for the great achievements of the French in 
all matters relating to the drama could be desired than the 
deference and respect which Englishmen have long been 
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accustomed to pay to the opinions of French dramatists, critics 
and actors. When, therefore, an accomplished French critic, 
turning from the dramatic glories and triumphs of his own 
country, devotes himself to a careful and sympathetic examina- 
tion of the English theatre of to-day, he is quite certain to find 
in England an attentive hearing from a public already well- 
disposed towards him. The four articles which M. Augustin 
Filon has published in the Revue des Deux Mondes on “ Le 
Théatre Anglais Contemporain,” far from being a casual and 
perfunctory review of the present position of our drama, con- 
stitute a valuable and permanent contribution to the history ot 
the English stage. 

In the first article M. Filon gives a most interesting summary 
of the principal events from 1820 to 1865—that period of difficulty 
through which the theatre struggled bravely on, until it lived down 
or overcame the prejudice, the indifference, and the ignorance 
which seemed to threaten its very existence. The attitude of the 
public towards the drama was reflected in the newspapers of the 
time. ‘A paragraph in an out of the way corner, a quarter of 
a column for works of the first importance,” that, says M. Filon, 
“‘ was what the great newspapers then accorded to the theatre. 
Dramatic criticism was entrusted to the beginner, who hoped, by 
his good behaviour, to receive a little advancement, and to rise to 
the position of a police-court reporter.” And the degradation 
of dramatic criticism was accompanied by the rigours of a 
puritanical censorship. It is hardly necessary to say that to 
a French eye the exercise of the censorship as carried on 
in England amounts to something little short of sacrilege. M. 
Filon describes the functions of the Lord Chamberlain and the 
Examiner of Plays in witty language. According to him, the 
principal object of the latter is to bar the way to French 
immorality. It was necessary, at a time when French plays 
were translated or adapted wholesale, to find some means of 
eluding the vigilance of this important official, and the difficulty 
was overcome by the adoption of a kind of conventional 
language. Where French authors had the effrontery to write in 
full the word ‘“‘ cocotte,” the word “‘ actress’’ was substituted for 
the original. Where they did not blush to introduce an 
adulterer, the part was altered to that of a ladies’ man. The 
censor gave his approval, pocketed his fees, and, on the day 
of the performance, a look, a gesture of the actor or actress, 
completed the translation, and established the original meaning, 
if they did not add to it. Among the most assiduous of adaptors 
and translators from the French were Tom Taylor and Dion 
Boucicault. It speaks well for the candour and impartiality 
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of the French critic that, while pointing out the immense 
indebtedness of these dramatists to his own country, he is always 
alive to that which is original in their work. Of Boucicault’s 
Irish plays he speaks with sympathy and insight—nay, more, 
with eloquence. ‘ Until Dion Boucicault appeared,” he says, 
“‘Treland had been often laughed at, but never wept over. He 
obtained this result without painting his country other than it 
was. He knew the strange feeling of the Englishman for 
Ireland : it is the feeling of the man for the woman despoiled of 
the refinements of philosophy and civilisation. Passionate, 
violent, and hard, he begins by breaking her ; then stops, 
conquered by the weakness of his victim, dominated by a charm 
which words cannot express. Boucicault sought this feeling in 
the depths of the soul of his audience, developed it, fed it, and 
thus perhaps contributed to bring about an age of generosity and 
of justice.” 

In his description of the Robertsonian comedy, M. Filon 
devotes a page to the admirably-drawn character of Eccles in 
Caste, and translates some passages of the scene in which that 
worthless scamp is engaged in minding his daughter’s baby. 
“‘Certainly,” he says, ‘“‘Hccles has made headway since 1868.” 
Caste, to be exact, was produced in 1867. ‘‘ To-day he tramples 
on our throat with his foot, begrimed with all the mire of Paris 
and London ; but, although we have learned to know him better, 
there is not much to add to the picture drawn by Robertson, 
which was almost prophetic.” The rise and growth of burlesque 
and of the ‘‘cup and saucer comedy”’ are sketched in M. Filon’s 
pages with delicacy and skill. It was not to be expected that a 
Frenchman would grow enthusiastic over pieces which depended 
largely upon incessant punning and topical allusions for their 
popularity ; especially as the time has long gone by when their 
fun and effervescence hit the taste of the theatre-going public of 
the day. A less genial critic would find in them ample oppor- 
tunity for the expenditure of that clever sarcasm which is one of 
the endowments of the Gallic nature. But M. Filon, while never 
blind to our faults, is very kind to our virtues. He recognises 
the constant desire to do good work, and makes ample allowance 
for the difficulties under which both authors and managers 
laboured during the middle of the century. Nothing could be 
more pleasing than his description of Robertson’s struggle for 
success and his ultimate triumph ; nothing more touching than 
the delicate sympathy with which he tells the story of the play- 
wright’s failure and his early death. One little passage will show 
at once the writer’s goodness of heart and the severe integrity of 
his literary conscience. After speaking of Robertson’s illness and 
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his visit to Torquay, he continues: ‘‘ Returned to London, he 
had yet another literary disaster, which little Tommy, then from 
thirteen to fourteen years of age, had to report to him. Father 
and son looked at each other with tears in their eyes, and clasped 
each other’s hands. ‘If they had seen me as I am,’ said the 
author painfully, ‘they would have had pity.’ Robertson 
deceived himself. The public ought to know nothing of 
these things, and there are no extenuating circumstances for 
literary mistakes.” 

How Marie Wilton charmed all who saw her by her incom- 
parable cleverness ; how she grew discontented with the parts 
assigned to her and ventured on the management of the Prince 
of Wales's Theatre; how she and Mr. Bancroft fell in love and 
married, and bravely fought their way to fortune and to the first 
rank among English comedians—all this, which is familiar 
enough to English playgoers of middle age, is told again in the 
pages of the Revue des Deux Mondes with vivacity and crispness 
of style. Hardly less delightful is the description which M. 
Filon gives of a pious pilgrimage paid by him to the little theatre 
when Ichabod was written on its walls. Delightful, we say, not 
only because of the literary charm with which it is told, but 
also because it is a proof of the lively interest which a French- 
man of letters takes in the history of that English stage which 
it has been the habit of some of his countrymen to look down 
upon with undisguised disdain. ‘I had the curiosity to pay a 
visit to the little theatre where Frédéric Lemaitre played ; where 
Napoleon III. and d’Orsay elbowed Dickens and Thackeray ; 
where Beaconsfield received a memorable ovation (sic) ; where 
one evening Gladstone was almost turned away for want of room. 
The Salvationists have succeeded the players, and I know not 
whether their trumpets have had the virtue of those of Jericho ; 
but those historic walls are on the point of falling down. It has 
now the emptiness, the desolation, the cold of a ruin. I was 
there one evening last winter, dreaming beneath the porch where 
have passed, like an uninterrupted flood, all the elegance, all the 
intelligence of one generation. The light of a distant gas jet 
gave a melancholy illumination to the already mouldy inscription, 
“To be let or sold,” and the rain trickled on to me through a hole 
from which the electric light used to fall upon the foreheads 
of the pretty women in evening dress who tripped out of 
their landaus. My curiosity was not satisfied. In order to visit 
the auditorium I gave myself out as a lecturer in search of a 
hall. The ruse did not sacceed. I was told that before pro- 
nouncing a single word there, it would be necessary to expend 
from £4,800 to £6,000, and I was asked whether this little expense 
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would hinder me. I did not pursue the negotiations further, 
and the door continued closed.” 

Passing from the Bancrofts and the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, 
M. Filon proceeds to consider the career of Mr. Gilbert as 
dramatic author. He describes him as a true Englishman and a 
rare artist, whose originality from the beginning was very real, 
but narrow and uncertain. His literary life he divides into three 
periods: that of first attempts; that of brilliant and legitimate 
successes ; and that of even more fruitful triumphs, with which, 
however, the French critic does not feel sympathy, for reasons 
which he gives at length. Sweethearts, according to M. Filon, 
demonstrated to Mr. Gilbert that he could not depict love nor 
make it speak. This was a grave misfortune for a dramatic 
author. Was it to avenge himself upon himself that, recognising 
this defect in his talent, he has never from that time ceased to 
treat love with cynicism? That is the question which the critic 
asks, and which, in the course of his examination of Mr. Gilbert’s 
works, he seeks to justify himselfin asking. It is in Pygmalion 
and Galatea that he finds the highest expression of Mr. Gilbert's 
art. This piece he analyses with care, and at the conclusion of 
his consideration of it, expresses the opinion that it isone of the 
most refined, one of the most elegant, and one of the most 
ingenious plays of the modern English theatre. The Gilbert and 
Sullivan operas do not commend themselves to M. Filon, who 
dismisses them in few words. His final judgment on Mr. Gilbert 
is that he has ‘“ never quite shaken off the dust of Chancery-lane 
and Lincoln’s Inn; that in more than one respect he has re- 
mained a barrister—by his professional scepticism, by the variety 
of his dialectic resources, by the subtlety of his distinctions and 
interpretations, by his skill in making appearances contend with 
realities and words war with ideas, but above all by his curious 
talent in losing good causes and winning bad ones.” 

The part which Sir Henry Irving has played in the revival and 
development of the legitimate drama is the subject of the first 
division of the third article in the Revue des Deux Mondes. Here 
again M. Filon displays that fine artistic appreciation, blended 
with the most delicate literary skill, which we have already had 
occasion to remark upon. His picture of the boy of fourteen, 
who made his appearance one evening in 1853 at Henry Thomas’s 
City elocution class, is a fitting preface to the thoughtful 
discussion of Sir Henry Irving’s artistic career which follows. 
“‘ His eyes, full of fire and intelligence, lighted up features of 
feminine delicacy. He still wore the round jacket and the large 
white collar, with long black hair covering his neck and hanging 
down to his shoulders. . . . Weare in the presence of one 
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‘of those rare lives which are so well ordered, in view of a single: 
object, by a will inflexible and sure of itself, that one does not. 
surprise in them either a minute or an effort lost.”” Those who 
wish to read the description of Sir Henry Irving’s first steps in 
the dramatic profession, and of his progress from one success to- 
another, as described by M. Filon, must turn to his pages to do- 
so. Though given within a small compass, it is a happy and 
picturesque survey of the career of our great English actor. One- 
passage, however, is too interesting, coming as it does from one- 
not of our own race, to be omitted here. Speaking of the knight-- 
hood conferred upon Mr. Irving in May last, M. Filon says: ‘ In: 
the case of Mr. Irving it is an historic date, a social event. He is: ’ 
the first actor invested with this quasi-nobility. That which isa 
reality for him is a possibility for all actors. He raises them all, 
therefore, in raising himself above them. Dare I say it without 
being wanting in respect to the good, and even the great, players 
which our country still possesses? Irving seems to me the first. 
in his art, the leader and the king of his profession.” 

It must suffice to indicate the thoughtful criticism of Tennyson’s: 
dramas which M. Filon introduces in the course of his sketch of 
Sir Henry Irving’s work at the Lyceum. Seldom have we found 
a Frenchman who possesses such an intimate acquaintance with 
the dramatic works of the great English lyrist, and who could. 
point out their merits and demerits as acting plays with so much. 
subtlety and persuasive eloquence. For, after all, most French. 
critics are so essentially the children of their own country that 
it is almost impossible for them to change their point of view,. 
and, while remaining French, to appreciate the literary pro- 
ductions of another people at their real value as works of art. 
This rare gift is possessed by M. Filon in a high degree, and 
no one will read his judgments upon Tennyson, as well as upon 
the other dramatists of whose works he treats, without receiving. 
many impressions of a new and valuable kind. Nor does he 
confine his attention to the dramatist and the actor. The new 
criticism, which plays so important a part in the English theatrical 
world of the present day, is included in the scope of his inquiry. 
He selects Mr. William Archer as the leading English critic, and, 
in several pages of his third article, bestows a meed of. praise 
upon that gentleman which is hardly less flattering to our 
country than it is to its immediate object. 

The fourth article deals with three dramatists of to-day— 
Mr. Grundy, Mr. Jones,and Mr. Pinero. It is perhaps the most 
interesting of the series, inasmuch as it treats of the living, 
palpitating dramatic creations of our time, and estimates their 
worth with just and acute discrimination. Of Mr. Grundy 
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M. Filon says:—‘‘A sincere talent which takes pleasure in 
chimerical gifts; a quite modern spirit which spreads an air ot 
youth over old things ; a writer very adroit to embroider on light 
canvases, but one whose ability only half supports him in great 
subjects, and who has not yet had the good fortune to put himself 
whole and entire into one capital work—that is how Mr. Sydney 
Grundy appears at the present time. But he has not said his 
last word; he may to-morrow give us a vigorous and most real 
comedy, a drama in which trembles a living passion. Has he 
not all that is necessary to do so—the grace, the naturalness, the 
sensibility, the humour, the knowledge of the stage, and the 
favour of the public?” Mr. Jones, who comes next in order, 
is discussed with not less sympathy and discernment. Each 
of his important plays is analysed and criticised, and the 
conclusion drawn from his productions is that he is the 
most English of living dramatic authors, the one who explains 
most sincerely and most brilliantly the soul of his generation and 
his race. Nevertheless, says M. Filon, it is to Mr. Pinero that 
it has been given to write the most human work of the con- 
temporary English drama, that which most nearly approaches to 
perfection. Space will not admit of anything more than a short 
reference to the exhaustive criticism of Mr. Pinero’s plays which 
the Frenck critic has provided for the consideration of his readers. 
It would be unjust both to him and to Mr. Pinero to attempt to 
summarise within the limits of this review the results of that 
inquiry. The article concludes with a description of The Second 
Mrs. Tanqueray, which appears to us to be one of the most 
thoughtful and intelligent among a large number of thoughtful 
and intelligent utterances on that remarkable play. ‘‘No one,” 
says the writer, “‘ has a right to speak in the name of the greatest 
of our dramatic authors ; but lately, as I read Mrs. Tanqueray 
again, I said to myself that,if the most eminent quality of 
Alexandre Dumas is to condense the criticism of the human 
heart in comical or in dazzling phrases, that rare gift is found to 
an almost equal degree in the masterpiece of Arthur Pinero. 
‘The gaps, the imperfections of Mrs. Tanqueray,’ says Mr. 
Archer, ‘ are the imperfections, the gaps of the stage.’ I will go 
further, and say that a piece such as this adds to the domain of 
the theatre. You will meet there very small details, to which 
close and intelligent acting gives sufficient relief, and which, until 
now, would have been believed to be too small to be perceived on 
the stage, shades which the theatre considered to be reserved to 
the novel. The Second Mrs. Tanqueray is, like Lady Bountiful, 
an acted novel, but a novel well constructed. Its four acts are 
its four decisive chapters, and it is essential to observe that the 
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first two of these chapters are pure analysis ; but emotion comes 
in by an insensible progression, and one glides from psychology 
into the drama without perceiving the transition.”’ 

And here we must take leave of M. Filon. His essays are 
among the best informed, the most accurate, and the most 
thoughtful that we remember to have read. They cannot fail to 
convey to his countrymen a new and true conception of the 
present position of the English stage, and if, as we hope, they 
should before long appear in an English dress, they will be 
welcomed by a large circle of readers in this country, who will 
no be slow to show their appreciation of the generous judgments 
and the graceful literary gifts of the author. 


THE DECLINE OF COMIC OPERA. 
By W. DAvENprorT ADAMS. 


— the twelve months ending on July 31st, 1895, only 

five comic operas were produced in London. These were 
The Queen of Brilliants, by Messrs. Brandon Thomas and 
Edward Jakobowski; His Excellency, by Messrs. W. S. Gilbert 
and Osmond Carr; The Chieftain, by Mr. F. C. Burnand and Sir 
Arthur Sullivan ; The Taboo, by Mr. Mason Carnes and Miss Ethel 
Harraden ; and Baron Golosh, music by M. Edmond Audran and 
others. During a part of the year named, Mirette, by Messrs. 
Greenbank and Weatherly and M. Messager, was running at the 
Savoy, thus making the sixth comic opera which in the period 
named solicited the suffrages of the public. Mirette, which was first 
performed on July 3rd, 1894, stopped on August 11th, to resume its 
course again on October 6th, and to expire finally on December 6th. 
It had, that is to say, an existence of three months or so. The 
Queen of Brilliants ran for a month and ten days ; His Excellency, 
for a little more than five months; The Chieftain, for a little 
more than three; The Taboo, for a week; and Baron Golosh, for 
only a few weeks longer. Contrast this record with that of 
“comedy with music ” and burlesque during the same length of 
time. Of seven musical comedies produced since October 20th, 
1894, three—The Shop Girl, An Artist’s Model, and Gentleman 
Joe—are still in evidence ; the first of the three having reached 
and passed its three-hundredth representation. The Lady Slavey 
ran for a little over three months; Claude Duval, for nearly five ; 
and A Trip to China-Town, for three and a half. All-my-Ivanhwe,like 
The Taboo, lived for one week only ; but the revivals of The Babes 
and of Little Jack Sheppard were rather more successful. A 
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careful comparison of the two records will show that, relatively, 
the demand for comic opera during the twelvemonth indicated 
was of the mildest; whereas that for ‘‘ musical comedy” was 
in most cases substantial, and in a few enthusiastic and lasting. 
How are these facts to be accounted for ? 

Miss Violet Cameron, interviewed lately on this and other 
subjects, has attributed the decline of comic opera to the general 
dulness of the libretti submitted to composers. There is a good 
deal to be said for the contention. Look at The Queen of 
Brilliants—could anything be more dreary than the story, the 
dialogue, the lyrics, of that humdrum piece? I believe that in 
producing the book of this opera Mr. Brandon Thomas laboured 
under considerable disadvantages ; but that is a circumstance 
with which the public has nothing to do, and which does not 
affect the result as we know it. Of both His Excellency and 
The Chieftain it must regretfully be said that in neither instance 
was the librettist at his best. The book of the former has always 
seemed to me the worst that Mr. Gilbert ever wrote—worse even 
than that of The Mountebanks, which was bad enough. There 
was a good deal of fun in the lyrics and dialogue of The Chieftain, 
but it was of a sort which has grown old-fashioned, and the plot 
—an extension of an old one by the same author—was some- 
what thinner than those to which Savoy audiences had been 
accustomed in Gilbert-Sullivan days. On the book of The Taboo 
I need not dwell. It contained an idea, but that was all; as a 
whole it was tiresome to a degree. For the lyrical portion of the 
libretto of Baron Golosh some praise was possible; most of the 
songs, at any rate, were neatly turned. The talk, however, was 
of the most rapid, and the action was slow and not too com- 
prehensible. Before Mirette was revived in October, 1894, the 
book by Messrs. Greenbank and Weatherly was revised and 
augmented by Mr. Adrian Ross, and with good effect. Miss 
St. John was also engaged to play the heroine. But these happy 
remedies came too late ; the opera, so delightful as regards its 
music, had disappointed and been condemned, and, despite its 
agreeable picturesqueness, it never quite took the fancy of the 
public. 

So far, then, Miss Cameron’s diagnosis is correct enough: it is 
the libretitist who is mainly to blame for the recent unpopularity of 
‘“comic” opera. But there are other elements in the matter. 
The composer has not always been impeccable. The music 
bestowed upon The Queen of Brilliants was tuneful, but with- 
out character; it was melodious, but nothing more. It gave 
little scope to the talent of Miss Lilian Russell, and, when all was 
over, left but slight impression on the mind. Very much the 
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Same may truthfully be urged about the score of His Excellency, 
in which Dr. Carr did his best to supply the place of Sir Arthur 
Sullivan, but unluckily failed—though not ingloriously—in the 
attempt. There were taking airs in His Excellency ; the song 
and dance of the troopers was particularly ear-haunting. But, 
as a whole, the score did not charm ; and a five-months’ run, as we 
have seen, exhausted the popularity of the piece. In the case of 
The Chieftain, everybody recognised the vivaeity and verve of Sir 
Arthur Sullivan’s work in the second act, which was entirely new ; 
but the general heaviness of the first act had an unfavourable 
effect, weighing upon the spirits of successive audiences. The 
music of The Taboo had the fault of that of The Queen of Bril- 
liants—it was bright and graceful enough, it was even inspiriting 
at times ; but it lacked individuality and variety, and eventually 
grated on the nerves. The commonplace, perhaps, is nowhere so 
tedious as it is in music. 

It would not be fair, however, to ascribe the growing dissatis- 
faction with comic opera solely to the deficiencies either of 
composers or of librettists. There are other elements to be con- 
sidered, and notably that of interpretation. His Excellency was 
fortunate in bringing together once more Mr. George Grossmith, 
Mr. Rutland Barrington, Miss Jessie Bond, and Miss Alice 
Barnett ; but it was scarcely so lucky in the representative of the 
heroine, meritorious as she is, who has not quite succeeded in 
winning the affections of our London playgoers. The Queen of 
Brilliants, again, had for its chief exponent an American lady 
who has not yet had time or opportunity to capture the sym- 
pathies of our audiences. Its seconda donna also was American, 
and the chief male artist, Mr. Hubert Wilke, repelled by the 
affectations both of his acting and of his singing. Mirette 
opened with a prima donna of insignificant presence and only 
middling vocal powers, and with a chief comedian who, clever 
and diverting as he is, had not yet made himself an institution 
at the Savoy.’ In The Chieftain Miss St. John was at her best ; 
on the other hand, Miss Brandram was not so happily cared for 
as usual, nor were Mr. Pounds and Mr. Temple endowed with 
particularly brilliant and effective parts. Similarly, in Baron 
Golosh, Mr. Lonnen was not especially well suited, while Mr- 
Frank Wyatt had only the shadow of a réle. 

Things like these tell; audiences may not be able to say 
exactly why it is that they are not pleased, but the disappoint- 
ment and irritation are there. Playgoers of the regular sort are 
conservative people, and a very little will put them, as the Scotch 
say, “ off their usual.” Often it is not so much the performance 
as the locale that acts as a deterrent, as a drawback. The public 
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‘was not accustomed to comic opera at the Lyceum: that may 
have been one reason why The Queen of Brilliants failed to 
“‘take”’ there. It has learned to associate Mr. Gilbert with the 
Savoy: that may be why it has not supported him so heartily as 
might be expected at the Lyric. It has learned, further, to 
associate Sir Arthur Sullivan with Mr. Gilbert—that may be why 
it did not delight much more in Haddon Hall than it delighted 
in The Chieftain. It is possible that anywhere but at the Savoy 
Mirette would have been a triumph. It had grace, it had 
‘picturesqueness, it had (latterly) a certain amount of “ go;” but 
evidently it was not greatly to the taste of the Savoy’s patrons, 
already demoralised by the production of a work so milk-and- 
watery, so brain-softening, as the Jane Annie of Mr. Barrie and 
Mr. Conan Doyle. ; 

On the whole, I am inclined to ascribe the decline of comic 
‘opera in London to a species of general decay. It could not be 
expected that Mr. Gilbert and Sir Arthur Sullivan could go on 
for ever—without a break. The break came, and demoralisation 
followed. Mr. Gilbert collaborated with Mr. Alfred Cellier, 
aud Sir Arthur with Mr. Sydney Grundy; but the public did 
not take kindly to either arrangement. Then Mr. Gilbert 
collaborated with Mr. Carr, and Sir Arthur with Mr. Burnand; 
‘but the spell was broken. The defection of Mr. Grossmith had 
‘been followed by the practical disbandment of the old Savoy 
company; Mr. Barrington left, then Mr. Temple, then Miss 
Bond. This meant “‘ red wine and the breaking up of laws.” 
‘The supply of French comic opera, full and free enough up to 
the production of La Cigale, thereafter began to fail. Then came 
‘the opportunity of the “‘ comedy with music.’’ Mr. Gilbert and 
‘Sir Arthur had ended badly together with Utopia, Limited; the 
‘public sighed for something livelier and brighter, and Mr. George 
Edwardes set to work to supply the article demanded. Joan of 
Arc paved the way for In Town, for which Miss St. John was 
engaged. This was followed, under other auspices, by Morocco 
Bound, in which Miss Cameron appeared. After that the 
deluge—Go-Bang, A Gaiety Girl, An Artist’s Model, The Shop 
Girl, Gentleman Joe, All Abroad, The New Barmaid, and the 
rest. 

I should be the last to say that the ‘‘ comedy with music ” of the 
moment is without its merits. At its best, it evidently has the 
faculty ofamusing thousands. There is often much in it that is 
clever and delightful. The music of men like Mr. Ivan :Caryll 
and Mr. Sidney Jones is always melodious and vivacious. 
Individual singers, comedians, and dancers give unquestionable 
pleasure. Who is not willing to listen to Miss Marie Tempest 
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and Mr. Hayden Coffin? Who can resist the drollness of Mr. 
Arthur Roberts? Who can be tired of gazing at Miss Lind, 
Miss Seymour, and Miss Linden? The “ musical comedy” is 
the apotheosis of the theatrical “‘turn;” it has transferred to 
the dramatic stage the methods of the music hall. It provides a 
species of entertainment which often really entertains ; but it is 
not a legitimate form of drama; it is, indeed, formless—without 
head or tail; it represents the triumph of “ go-as-you-please.” 
It will no doubt “have its day;” but in time it will ‘‘ cease to 
be.” Sooner or later the public must tire of the shapeless, 
the amorphous, however bright it be at times; and then we 
shall get round again to musical-comedy, farce, or extravaganza 
of the legitimate kind. 


MANIFOLDED CRITICISM. 
By AN INGENvUOUS PLAYGOER. 


| WAS reading the other day an article on dramatic matters (I 

think it was in dialogue form) in a twopenny weekly edited 
by a well-known humorist, when it suddenly occurred to me that 
I had read something very like it before in an illustrated weekly 
periodical of world-wide reputation. I turned to the latest issue 
of that periodical, and, perusing there the contribution on 
theatrical affairs, I again fancied that I remembered very similar 
remarks as having appeared in a weekly miscellany which is not 
illustrated pictorially, but is simply devoted to the careful dis- 
semination of the Actual Fact. To the latest number of this 
I also betook myself, and, after a few moments’ communing with 
it, again became conscious that the views on stage events 
expressed there were singularly familiar to me—that they read, 
in fact, as if they had been transferred, more or less freely, from 
the columns of a famous daily paper, a paper remarkable for the 
eloquent nature of its English. 

It was at the club that I took up a few-days-old copy of this 
last-mentioned illustrious journal, to see if by chance my surmise 
were well founded. There, to be sure, I found sentiments about 
the theatre practically identical with what I had read on the 
same subject in the three weekly publications aforesaid. Puzzled 
very much by the coincidence, I turned to my friend Smith, who 
is well known to be behind the scenes in things relating to the 
‘boards,’ and asked him whether -he could explain the phe- 
nomenon. Was it possible that the various writers engaged had 
copied from each other, knowingly or unknowingly? Had the 
three weeklies been inspired by the daily? Orin what other way 
could the resemblance be accounted for? 
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Smith replied that he did not think the four papers had 
borrowed from each other; people did indeed say that in the 
four publications named most of the theatrical matter was 
provided by one and the same person. This, I confess, surprised 
me greatly, and I inquired of Smith whether that sort of thing 
was rare or common among newspapers ; was it unusual or the 
rule? To which Smith responded that he could not say precisely 
that it was the rule, but he could say that it was common 
enough. “It is common enough for one man (or woman) to write 
about the theatre in a couple of papers—say in a daily and a 
weekly. I know a journalist who discusses plays in a London 
morning, evening, and weekly ; I know another who lifts up his 
voice on the same subject in a provincial daily, a London evening, 
and a London weekly ; I know a third who discourses about the 
stage in a London evening and two London weeklies. This last, 
however, signs in one case his name, in another his initials, and in 
a third a nom-de-querre which is practically as familiar as his 
initials or name. 

“In this last instance,” continued Smith, ‘‘I see no great 
harm. The public is not asked to accept three separate pro- 
nouncements. The writer stands revealed ; and people can take 
him or leave him as they please. The public is in no way 
deceived or misled. It is to the manifolded anonymous criticism 
that I object—the criticism which, while multiplying itself 
several times, is after all only the tpse dixit of one man (or woman). 
A playgoer buys, say, three or four separate publications, expect- 
ing to get from each an independent verdict on a play. It is 
quite within the range of probability that each of the three or 
four publications he has bought is served, so far as stage topics 
are concerned, by the same authority, who ‘ manifolds’ his opinions 
very much as a reporter ‘manifolds’ his account of a fire ora 
funeral.”’ 

But,” said I to Smith, “‘ what is it that induces critics thus 
to cut themselves or their talents up into several pieces? Why 
don’t they say in some one place what they have got to say, and 
then be done with it? Don’t they get tired of writing virtually 
the same thing over and over again?” 

‘* Oh, yes,” said Smith ; ‘‘ I believe they don’t like it at all. Con- 
ceive the feelings of a wretched man who has to pen, immediately 
after a performance, two accounts of it for as many journals ! 
The first account may come readily enough ; but oh, what torture 
to be obliged to write it all once more, though in a different 
fashion! The thing can be done, for a clever man who knows his 
subject, and has had the requisite experience, can do anything ; 
but the doing of it can be by no means pleasant. It is drudgery 
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pure and simple. It must make the critic loathe his work, and in the 
long run must deaden his perceptions and do injury to his style.” 

“Then, why do it?” said I, innocently—for the habits and 
manners of the Press and of pressmen are mysterious to me. 

“‘Oh,” replied Smith, “‘ they do it because it is only in that way 
that they can get adequate payment for their trouble. Very few 
are the newspapers that can afford to retain the entire services of 
@ leading dramatic critic. Still fewer are the newspapers that 
‘are disposed to do so. Why should a newspaper proprietor pay 
A. or B.a big salary, if, by allowing him to write for other 
people, he can induce him to take a third or fourth of the sum? 
I often think that it would be to the interests of the more 
important papers to monopolise the ability and popularity of 
certain writers, instead of permitting that ability and popularity 
to be dissipated over several publications. But few owners of 
mewspapers, if any, agree with me upon that point. Most of them 
‘seem to prefer to share one writer among, say, two or three of 
them; and this, if not a dignified, is at least an economical 
arrangement.” 

“* And how do the actors and the managers regard the matter ?” 

“* Well, if the managers do not kick at it, it is, I imagine, 
chiefly because the system reduces the demand for Press seats. 
If one seat can be made to do duty for two or more newspapers, 
so much the better. If every newspaper which prints notices of 
plays were to ask for accommodation at ‘ first nights’ there would 
ibe no room in the auditorium for the public. Even now it is 
difficult to find room for all the scribes, male and female, who 
‘desire to be present at premizres. The managers are perfectly 
well aware that a good deal of theatrical criticism is ‘ manifolded,’ 
‘but they know also that if this tells against them in some cases 
it tells in their favour in others. From them, therefore, there 
come no complaints. The actors likewise are silent, and for 
the reason last given; they know that, in the long run, they 
meither gain nor lose by the system.” 

“Then,” said I, ‘‘ I gather from what you say that there is not 
much chance of this ‘ manifolding’ business being stopped ?” 

“No,” said Smith; ‘‘the thing is pretty certain to go on, 
because, on the whole, it suits everybody. It suits the managers, 
because (as I say) it lessens the demand for seats at premieres ; 
it suits the newspaper proprietors, because (as I say) they get 
what they want for less than they would have to give if they 
monopolised the services of particular men. Moreover, it suits 
the critics themselves in at least one respect—that it gives them 
a wider sphere of influence than they would possess if they 
undertook to write for one publication only.”’ 
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“ And how about the public which reads this ‘ manifolded’ 
criticism ?” 

‘Oh, the public must take care of itself. It knows, or ought 
to know, that this ‘ manifolding’ goes on, and should be warned 
accordingly. Its best plan would be to read no criticism that is 
not signed. The day for anonymous criticism has gone by. It 
is not worth the paper on which it is written. The public has 
no longer any guarantee of its competency. It may be the 
product of wholly incompetent persons. An editor hands a 
theatre ticket to somebody, and that somebody at once becomes 
invested with the name and power of a ‘critic.’ There is nothing 
to prevent an editor from sending his office-boy to the theatre. 
Whatever the boy wrote would go into the paper unsigned, and 
at once be invested with whatever influence the paper happened 
to possess. Don’t you see the absurdity of the thing? I repeat, 
anonymous criticism is quite valueless; it is more than that—it 
is misleading. It enables the sheep to wrap itself in the lion’s 
skin ; at a stroke it changes what is properly a ‘bleat into a roar. 
I happen to know a large proportion of the people, male and 
female, who are writing ‘dramatic criticism’ anonymously in 
London, and I have no hesitation in saying that the majority of 
them are wholly unfit for the work. If their names were 
published, the public would at once ask for their credentials, for 
the names would be obscure, and would convey no meaning. 
That, of course, is why the newspapers, as a body, favour 
anonymous criticism. They would not like the public to know 


the sort of persons by whom, in too many cases, the thunders of 
the Press are being wielded.” 


‘THE EARNINGS OF PLAYWRIGHTS AND PLAYERS. 
By ARTHUR a BECKETT. 


THINK it will be generally admitted that during the last 
half-century the remuneration earned by those who 
work for the stage has increased by leaps and bounds. Forty 
years ago the regulation honorarium for a piece was from £50 or 
£100 an act “ out-and-out.” In the ‘fifties £300 was quite 
a handsome sum for a three-act comedy. Nowadays a dramatist 
of repute would be disappointed if he did not make many 
thousands a year out of its London run alone. And this wretched 
£50 or £100 an act was accepted by such well-known men as Tom 
Taylor, Shirley Brooks, and Planché. Before plays were paid for 
by the act, theatrical managers used to rely upon ‘‘stock authors” 
for the concoction of their programmes. In the days of the long 
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ago, before the Copyright Act and the Berne Convention, an 
English author depended almost entirely for inspiration upon the 
répertoire of the Boulevards. He translated—I beg pardon, 
adapted—to his heart’s content. It was mechanical work. 
M. Blanc became Mr. White; Paris, London; and a sergent de 
ville, a policeman. If in the course of the action there were a 
duel, the scene was changed from the Forest of Fontainebleau to 
Wimbledon or Chalk Farm. All that had to be done was to 
make married ladies grass-widows, and permit little suppers at 
restaurants to gentlemen accompanied by ladies—to whom they 
were engaged. The Examiner of Plays looked after the morals 
of the translations, and all was well. And yet, in spite of the 
wretched pay, men of considerable genius accepted the com- 
missions. But they never made playwriting their solitary 
occupation. Fifty or one hundred pounds an act was not enough 
for the best work. 

The change came with Mr. Dion Boucicault’s production of the 
Colleen Bawn. In the early ’fifties the writer of London Assur- 
ance had been the stock author at the Princess’s, when Charles 
Kean held the reins of management. He went to America in 


circumstances to which it is unnecessary to refer. On his return. 


to London with his adaptation of the Collegians he found a diffi- 
culty in obtaining an opening for his drama. After considerable 
negotiation, he persuaded the late Mr. Benjamin Webster to allow 
him to produce it at the Adelphi Theatre. But Mr. Webster 
had so little belief in the play that he refused to pay anything for 
it down. He, however, had no objection to allowing Mr. Bouci- 
cault to have so much per cent. on the night’s gross receipts. 
By this arrangement, instead of receiving £300, the author of the 


Colleen Bawn became possessed of something like £10,000 within. 


a year or so. I remember that Mr. Boucicault was very anxious 
to introduce the new rate of remuneration amongst his colleagues. 
One of the first to follow his lead was Mr. F. C. Burnand, who 
got about £2,000 for Izion at the Royalty instead of £150—the 
regulation price for a west-end burlesque. Then Mr. G. R. 
Sims obtained the same sort of terms for the Lights o’ London, 
with similar results, at the Princess’s. After a dramatist had 
found that his work was worth more than £100 an act, he took 
care to receive the proper value. From that time to this, play 
writing has become one of the most lucrative kinds of literary 
work. But then one of the conditions of obtaining it must be 
success. A dramatist nowadays cannot afford to fail. While he 
is producing successes, managers will compete for his work, but 
the moment he has a run of ill luck he finds himself upon the 
shelf and some more successful colleague taking his place. The 
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danger with which a successful author has to contend is his 


-earlier work. Say that he produces a triumph. Then there is a 


run upon him, and if he has weak work on his book-shelves the 
chances are that rather than not supply the demand for his pro- 


-ductions he will allow his inferior plays to be presented. He 


consents to this, although he knows that what he justly considers 
‘his immature attempts will be judged by his more recent standard 
of excellence. Then will come failure and the shelf. I think I 
may say that nowadays an author writing for a first-class theatre 
can give his whole time to the work if he can secure continuous 


-employment. And, thanks to the system of long runs and rights 


in the provinces, America, and the Colonies, he has time to 
‘mature his work, and need not be continually producing pot 
boilers. 


But this is the pleasantest part of the picture. There is a 


-seamy side, and that seamy side is often uppermost. A short 


while ago I was speaking to a friend of mine, who is a noted 
novelist and the writer of most admirable dialogue. Of late he 
‘has published several volumes in dramatic form. The story has 
been told, and the characters developed, in the shape of what 
would be scarcely distinguishable from a play-book. I had often 
heard it said that if my friend would only write a comedy he would 
command a stage success. I agreed with this opinion myself, and 
proposed to him that he should write a comedy. ‘‘ No,” he said, 
“*T do not intend to subject myself to the annoyances inseparable 
from dealings with theatrical managers. When I work for my 
publishers I am treated with respect and courtesy ; when I come 
-across theatrical managers I am regarded as a person absolutely 
without a claim upon the customary consideration shown 
iby one man of breeding to another.” And then my friend gave 
me an account of the treatment he had received when attempting 
to get a manager to look at a scenario of a proposed play. And 
after hearing the story, I had to confess, that there was a good 
-deal of wisdom in his decision. Speaking personally, I have the 
greatest repugnance to dealing with theatrical managers, having 
to dance attendance upon them, and to ‘“‘look another way” when 
they have been guilty of discourtesy. I have always con- 
sidered myself over-sensitive, but here was a case showing that 
my repugnance was shared by others. I know that my father 
had a strong dislike to dealing with managers. In fact, to avoid 
having to meet them on business he collaborated with Mark 
Lemon, the arrangement being that my father wrote the bulk of 
the play, and his old friend saw entirely to its production. In 
my own experience I have known authors of the highest standing 
submitting to treatment from managers to which they certainly 
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would never have been subjected by editors or publishers. Of 
course there are several—I wish I could say many—considerate 
managers ; but, taken as a class, they are neglectful of the 
customary claims of courtesy. When one hears occasionally that 
such and such a dramatist is what the cabman called John Forster, 

“‘an arbitrary cove,” one must remember the slights and petty 

annoyances that have probably led up to his assumption of 
autocracy. No doubt the author, having become the vogue, is 

paying back the managers in their own coin. I remember that 

years ago a dramatist, now in the very first rank, was continually 

writing to the theatrical papers complaining of the treatment he 

received : letters unanswered, appointments made and broken, 

and the like. This seems a small matter, and perhaps itis. But 

if a man of letters can make a comfortable livelihood in other 

branches of literature, why should he subject himself to the loss . 
of dignity and temper which writing for the stage too frequently 

entails? That was the question that was put to me by my 

friend the successful novelist, and my reply was an echo of his 

“Why?” The sums now made by successful dramatists are 

certainly more than considerable ; but is the game entirely worth 

the candle? And I ask this without ignoring the moral of that 

fable about that fox who could never find ripe grapes. 

And now to come to the second branch of my subject—the 
profits made by actors. Of course the salaries of players are 
larger now than they used to be. Roughly speaking, I think I 
may say that they have been trebled during the last twenty years. 
A man who used to get five guineas a week now receives 
fifteen. But then it must be remembered that at the present 
time the average actor is by no means sure of continuous em-- 
ployment. In the days of the stock companies the actor remained 
at his theatre, it might be for years, it might be for ever. His 
salary was not large, but sure. But now that a man is engaged 
for the run of the piece, his engagement depends upon the success. 
of the production. A glance at the columns of the Hra will show 
the enormous number of actors and actresses who are “‘ resting.”’ 
Iam afraid that in the vast majority of cases that “leisure” 
is unsought for. In the days of old the provinces fed the: 
metropolis ; nowadays town sends into the country travelling 
troupes. There are, practically speaking, no stock companies. The 
actor whose father and grandfather were actors is dying out, and 
his place is being supplied by the youngster from either Oxford 
or Cambridge who has a liking for the footlights. I am glad to 
welcome that youngster, but I am afraid he will have rather an 
uphill contest to fight. But if he leads a successful invasion 
of men of his own class I shall rejoice in his triumph. The: 
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calling of the actor is not inconsistent with the highest 
aspirations. In the great republic of letters there is no king,— 
all men are equal. Why should it not be the same on the 
stage? But let the standard be Irving, Kendal, Toole, Tree, 
Hare, and Alexander; we have had enough of the company of 
Crummles. 


THE DRAMA IN RUSSIA. 
By H. SuTHERLAND EDWARDS. 


bday piel being in a position to write a complete account of 
it, I can say a few things that may possibly be found inter- 
esting concerning the drama in Russia. Going back to my own 
earliest recollections on the subject, I saw at the Palais Royal, 
about the time of the Crimean War, a one-act piece adapted to 
the French stage by Léon Gozlan, called Dieu soit loué, la table 
est mise, and announced as tirée du Thédtre Russe. More than 
one writer in the French press explained that this was the only 
original piece the Russians possessed ; which gave a poor idea of 
their drama—especially to those who at once recognised Diew soit 
loué, la table est mise, as’ nothing more nor less than a French 
version of the Unerschiitterlich of Roderick Benedix. The little 
comedy had passed from German into Russian, and the Russian 
adapter had not thought it worth while to name the source from. 
which he derived his work. 

Fifteen years later, during the war of 1870, I became well! 
acquainted with a Prussian officer, who told me that Herr von. 
Moser, the eminent dramatist, had a place next his own, in 
Silesia, and that he should like, after the conclusion of peace, to. 
submit to him some English comedy suitable for presentation on 
the German stage. He, the officer, would translate the comedy 
into German, and he would then hand his translation to Moser, 
who, after making any alterations that might seem desirable, 
could take it to some German manager, who would doubtless. 
produce it. 

On returning to England, some months later, I looked out for 
a piece that might possibly suit my friend. But original English 
comedies were far less plentiful in 1871 than they are now; and 
in the midst of my vain search I happened to receive from 
Moscow a Russian comedy which had been played with immense 
success both at Moscow and St. Petersburg. There was acertain 
character about the work which I thought Herr von Moser would 
appreciate ; and when he received it in the form of an English 
translation he sent word, through his military neighbour, that 
the piece was excellent, and that he would certainly bring it out, 
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A month afterwards I received a second letter telling me that the 
comedy had been shown to a German manager, who thought it 
admirable, but declined to produce it on the ground that it had 
been played as an original German piece—which it in fact was— 
some five-and-twenty years before. 

The Russian drama consists, indeed, for the most part, of 
adaptations from the French and from the German. Every 
piece in the slightest degree remarkable that is brought out in 
France or Germany finds its way rapidly—often in a few weeks— 
to St. Petersburg and Moscow; and English pieces will doubtless 
in like manner be laid under contribution now that it has happily 
become once more the custom to print them. Russia has no 
international copyright treaties ; and the cost of obtaining a new 
work for a Russian theatre is the cost of getting a foreign work 
well translated. The Russian public certainly profits by the 
absence of all literary conventions on the part of Russia with 
foreign countries. Thanks to this freedom—this liberty to 
plunder—it makes the acquaintance, at the earliest possible 
moment, of every successful play that is brought out in Western 
Europe. Sudermann’s two best works, Die Ehre and Heimat, 
were acted in Russia before they had been heard of in England. 
Several of Ferrari’s fine dramas have been performed in Russian 
translations. So, too,as a matter of course, have most of Ibsen’s 
plays. Ibsen has met with about as much success in Russia as in 
France. It was the noise made by his works in England that 
led to their production in Russia; and an Englishman of my 
acquaintance was bitterly reproached, a year or two ago, by a 
Moscow manager, as belonging to the country which had got up 
the great Ibsen mystification, so fatal to'all who allowed them- 
selves to be affected by it. 

The rivalry of the foreign drama makes it, of course, somewhat 
difficult for Russian authors to get their plays produced ; though, 
side by side with translations from the French, the German, the 
Norwegian, the Italian, and the English, original Russian plays 
are frequently brought out. The historical dramas of the late 
Ostrowski, together with his still more remarkable comedies of 
life among the old-fashioned Russian merchants of the present 
day, have made their permanent mark in Russian literature and 
on the Russian stage; and Russia possesses two standard 
comedies, both dating from more than half a century ago—the 
Revisor of Gogol and the Gore ot Ouma of Griboiedoff, which, if 
it were necessary to class them, would deserve a place among the 
very best comedies of Western Europe. A French version of 
Gogol’s Revisor was published about the time of the Crimean 
War by Prosper Mérimée, who had just before presented to the 
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French public a translation of another masterpiece of Russian 
literature—Pushkin’s Queen of Spades; and soon afterwards 


Revisor, slightly altered to suit the evil passions of the moment, * 


was played at the Porte St. Martin Theatre under the title of 
Les Russes peints par eux-mémes. It failed completely ; partly 
because the manners and costumes of the thoroughly Russian 
personages were too Russian to be appreciated by persons not well 
acquainted with Russian life, partly because the audience resented 
the appeal made to their baser passions by representing the brave 
people who were defending themselves against the French and 
English in the Crimea as oil-drinking, candle-eating savages. In 
the present day, when Russia and Russian life are so much better 
known than they were forty years ago, a performance of Revisor 
would doubtless be witnessed with much interest alike by English 
and by French audiences; though it would be necessary to 
present it as a typical Russian piece, without change or modifi- 
cation from the original—at the risk of checking all sympathy 
on the part of the ordinary playgoer, whom the unfamiliar is 
apt to offend. 

Briefly set forth, the plot of Revisor is as follows. A young 
officer, travelling from St. Petersburg southwards to join his 
regiment, has gambled away his money, and is waiting anxiously 
for remittances at an hotel where he has put up in a small country 
town. ‘‘ Orders everything, pays for nothing, and is full of 
swagger,” says the hotel-keeper to himself. ‘‘ Evidently some 
emissary from the Imperial Government!” The young man is 
really very timid ; and when the hotel-keeper, after overwhelming 
him with compliments (which he thinks must be ironical), says to 
him at last : ‘‘ You will soon be leaving my poor hotel for a very 
different placé”’ (meaning the governor’s palace), he thinks he is 
being threatened with imprisonment for not paying his bill. The 
officials of the town—the governor, the judge, the chief of the 
tax department, the postmaster, the superintendent of the 
hospital, and so on—mistake him for a “ revisor” or inspector- 
general who has long been expected. It is agreed that each 
official shall lose no time in setting his own department as much 
as possible in order, and that, meanwhile, no unfair advantage 
shall be taken of the presence in the town of the much-dreaded 
inspector. But, one by one, the faithless functionaries wait upon 
him, offering him hospitality and bribes; while the governor, 
who carries him off to his own princely abode, allows him to flirt 
with his wife, and ends by offering him the hand of his daughter. 
Every department has been grossly mismanaged. The judge 
takes bribes from the suitors, seldom holds a court, and has 
lately turned the tribunal into a kennel for his sporting dogs. 
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The patients in the hospital have been shamefully neglected ; 
and a ghastly effect is produced in one of the scenes by their 
sudden appearance in their bedgowns, and on crutches, to protest 
before His Excellency the Inspector-General. The postmaster 
opens all the letters that reach his office, and, if they: are 
amusing, recites their contents freely to his friends. ‘‘ Capital 
anecdote,” you hear him say, “‘in a letter that has just come in 
from St. Petersburg,” or ‘‘ Lively description here of a ball given 
last week by the Governor-General of Moscow.”’ The governor, on 
his side, has robbed the townspeople generally; and in one 
highly-picturesque scene the merchants and tradesmen of the 
place come in their kaftans, with girdles round the waist, and 
their fur caps, to complain to the inspector-general, to kneel 
down before him, and to present him with chests of tea, sugar- 
loves, and bank-notes. 

The young officer is now no longer in want of funds, and he is 
so much amused by all that has taken place that before con- 
tinuing his journey to the regimental head-quarters he writes a 
satirical account of his adventures to a friend at St. Petersburg. 
As soon, however, as the letter is deposited in the post-office it is 
opened by the postmaster, who hastens to inform his fellow 
officials of the deception that has been practised upon them by the 
young officer now tearing along the road in the best travelling 
carriage and with the best horses that the town couldsupply. He 
reads the letter aloud until he comes to a passage that reflects 
on himself, and then stops short. But another functionary 
snatches it from his hand, and goes on reading until he, in his 
turn, finds himself attacked. In this way the letter makes the 
round of the assembly; and the indignation of the corrupt 
administrators is at its height, when suddenly ‘‘ The Inspector- 
-General” is announced ; this time the true one, who, one hopes, 
will fully report the bribe-taking of the local bureaucracy to the 
Imperial Government at St. Petersburg. 

To many it will seem strange that such a piece as this should 
be tolerated in a country where the censorship is so strict as it is 
in Russia. But it is against knavish officials, not against a 
just and powerful Emperor, that Gogol’s satire is directed ; and 
it has been seen that at the very end of the piece, after the 
exposure of all the bureaucratic corruption, the Emperor’s direct 
representative appears in the character of avenger. 

The Emperor Nicholas, the first dramatic censor of his time, 
approved highly of Revisor, and took a particular delight in 
seeing it performed. To such an extent; indeed, did it move his 
hilarity, and therefore the hilarity of the whole audience, that 
Gogol, when he printed his admirable work, took the liberty of 
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pointing out in the preface that, although he himself had laughed 


in writing Revisor, yet ‘‘ behind this laughter there were bitter 
tears.” 

The Emperor Nicholas was one of the most perfect examples of 
the pure and absolute despot that history presents. He was 
ready to pronounce an opinion, or rather a decision, on any 
subject ; and whatever that decision might be it had to be 
adopted and observed. Glinka’s well-known opera, Life for the 
Tsar, originally in three acts, terminated with the death of Ivan 
Soussanin, the self-sacrificing peasant, who dies in order that his 
sovereign, the Tsar Michael, first of the Romanoffs, may live. 
This glorious end did not satisfy the Emperor Nicholas’s ideas 
of poetical justice ; and, at his express command, an additional 
act was written by Count Rosen, and composed by Glinka, in 
which the Russians are seen victorious at Moscow over the 
Polish invaders, while the widow and son of Ivan Soussanin 
gaze with rapture upon the Russian triumph, which, but for 
the heroism of the noble, devoted peasant, would have been 
impossible. 

Other examples of the Emperor Nicholas’s readiness to 
decide where many men of equal wisdom would perhaps have 
hesitated, might be cited from spheres with which we are not 
immediately concerned. Consulted, for instance, by the engineers 
who were building the St. Petersburg and Moscow railway, as to 
the route to be followed so as to take in, without too much deviation, 
the greatest number of towns, Nicholas called for a ruler, traced 
on the map a straight line between the two capitals, and said, 
“‘That is the direction the railway will take.” Invited by the 
Holy Synod, in a lengthy exposition of doctrines, to declare, as 
head of the Church, whether the orthodox religion recognised 
Purgatory, and if not, what the meaning could be of prayers 
for the dead, the sure-sighted, clear-headed monarch wrote 
on the margin of the document, ‘“‘ No Purgatory.” 

+ must be mentioned to his honour in connection with literature 
and the drama, that, to save Pushkin from the vexations of the 
ordinary censorship, he constituted himself the poet’s censor. The 
Emperor Nicholas, at least, knew what he wanted; whereas the 
ordinary censor is always in a state of hesitancy ; anxious, perhaps, 
not to cut out too much, but fearful lest he may cut out too 
little. 

Some thirty years after the production of Life for the 
Tsar, as revised to suit the views of the Emperor Nicholas, a 
wicked Professor of History, Kostomoroff by name, was allowed 
(under the liberal, benevolent government of Alexander II.) to 
prove that the Poles, in 1612, never advanced so far as Ivan 
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Soussanin’s home on the Volga; also that Ivan Soussanin never 
existed, and that the myth of the peasant sacrificing himself for 
his Sovereign, by luring his Sovereign’s enemies into the recesses 
of a pathless wood, belonged equally to Russia and to Norway. 
But the legend of Ivan Soussanin will no more be destroyed by 
historical criticism than will the equally fabulous one of William 
Tell; and Life for the Tsar continues to be played in Russia on all 
great national occasions. Full of tuneful, singable airs, for the most 
part in the Russian national style, it is, apart from its patriotic 
subject, Russia’s most popular opera. 

When, moreover, it occurred to the Emperor Nicholas that, 
instead of the ‘“‘God Save the King,” borrowed from England, 
Russia ought to have a national anthem of her own, there was 
for a time some idea of adopting Glinka’s March, so Russian in 
character, from Life for the Tsar. But the Russian universal 
provider decided at last that Lvoff’s more solemn composition, 
with its deafening instrumentation of drums and trumpets, was, 
in spite of its resemblance to the Sicilian Mariner’s Hymn, more 
suited for Russian ceremonial purposes than the characteristic 
but somewhat peasant-like march from Life for the Tsar. 

Having now filled the few pages assigned to me this month, 
without having by any means exhausted my subject, I must 
hope that the editor of The Theatre will allow me on some 


future occasion to say a few words more concerning the Drama 
in Russia. 
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Portraits. 


MISS AILSA CRAIG. 


OX of the many thingsfor which Miss Ellen Terry will be 

remembered in the history of the English stage is her 
perennial youthfulness. Like Swedenborg’s fabled angels, she 
seems to become only more winsome as time passes on. Is she 
destined to rival the fame in this particular way of Ninon de 
Lenclos? It is an open secret that about three years ago, when 
the revival of King Lear was in preparation at the Lyceum, Miss 
Terry, with a modesty at least uncommon among actresses, 
offered to appear as the Fool instead of Cordelia, on the ground 
that she might be thought too old to play the latter. Sir Henry 
Irving knew better, and was not in the least surprised, we believe, 
to find her as perfect in appearance and voice as she necessarily 
was in tenderness and refinement. Remembering what she 
achieved in this part—remembering, too, her more recent per- 
formances of Beatrice, Portia, Margaret, Rosamund, Olivia—one 
finds it a little difficult to realise that.she is the mother of the 
full-grown young lady whose portrait is here presented to our 
readers. Miss Ailsa Craig—her inseparable companion at home 
and abroad—became a member of the Lyceum company at a 
very early age, and was often to be recognised as one of the 
gentlewomen attending her in Henry VIII. and other pieces. 
Presently, having mastered the rudiments of theatrical art, she 
rose to a higher level than that of non-speaking personages. On 
the withdrawal of Miss Annie Hughes from the company she 
played Clarissant in King Arthur, giving an idyllic rendering of 
an idyllic love speech. In the Merchant of Venice, as Jessica, 
she developed a similar gift in the exquisite poetry at the 
beginning of the fifth act. She was also seen as Ursula in 
Much Ado About Nothing, as the spiteful Bella in the revival of 
Mr. Pinero’s Bygones, and as the gipsy who, in Olivia, is bribed 
by Squire Thornhill to put ideas in the heroine’s mind under 
cover of telling her fortune. In Macbeth, revived for a brief 
period last July, Sir Henry Irving reverted to the tradition which 
assigns Donalbain to a lady. In 1883-9 the part was played 
by Mr. Martin Harvey. On the later occasion it fell to Miss 
Craig, who embodied it with the grace and point necessary to 
give colour to what is really a small character. Altogether, 
with larger experience of the stage, she seems likely to be a not 
unworthy member of the great family to which she belongs. 
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At the Play. 


+04 


IN LONDON. 


Fg regimes productions during the past month have been 
fairly numerous, it can hardly be claimed that in the 
matter of quality the gain is excessive. Mediocrity, indeed, 
would appear to be the distinguishing mark of the season so far. 
It is, however, still in its infancy, and as none of our leading 
dramatists have as yet descended into the arena, there is every 
reason to hope that the best is still to come. 


ROMEO AND JULIET. 


Revival of Shakspere’s Tragedy at the Lyceum Theatre, under the management of Mr. Forzes- 
oBeRTSON and Mr. FREDERICK Harrison. September 21. 


ae Escalus .. Mr. Josern CaRne. Balthasar .. .. Mr. T. P. Wrttiamson. 
ee és .. Mr. ARTHUR GRENVILLE. Sampson... .. Mr. Lennox Paw ie. 

+ a oe -. Mr. ALFRED Brypone. Gregory ee .. Mr. George CaNnNINGE. 
Capa - .. Mr. GzoRGe WarDE. Peter .. ite .- Mr. Jonn Wi1LEs. 
Romeo ee .. Mr. Forses-Rosertson. Abraham... -» Mr. Cuartes Lioyp. 
Mercutio es .. Mr. CoGHuan. AnApothecary .. Mr. Ian RoBeRtTson. 
Benvolio oe -- Mr. Frank GILLMoRE. pe Montagu .. Miss Faber. 

Tybalt ° -- Mr, Witt Dennis. Lady Capulet .. Mrs. EpwarpD SAKER. 
Friar Laurence .. Mr. NvutcomBe Govtp. Juliet.. os -» Mrs, Parrick CAMPBELL, 
Friar John .. -- Mr. Cuarues E. Senior. Nurse.. ee Miss DoLores DauMMoND. 


The revival of Romeo and Juliet at the Lyceum is remarkable 
for several reasons. It constitutes Mr. Forbes-Robertson’s first 
venturein management—an event of no small importance ; it offers 
a fresh opportunity for studying his performance as the youthful 
Montagu, and it affords Mrs. Patrick Campbell a notable chance 
of showing, in the part of Juliet, her capabilities as a Shak- 
sperian actress. It may be well, perhaps, to start with the 
declaration that the revival isin every sense worthy of the theatre 
controlled by Sir Henry Irving, of which Mr. Forbes-Robertson 
and Mr. Frederick Harrison have become temporary lessees 
during his absence in America. Scenery and appointments 
leave absolutely nothing to be desired; the stage pictures of old 
Verona and of Mantua arc examples of faultless execution, while 
the costumes, for the design of which Mr. Forbes-Robertson him- 
self is responsible, are both accurate and artistic. In the ball 
scene of the first act a graceful pavane is executed by a trained 
band of dancers, the effect being peculiarly beautiful and in- 
spiriting. Unfortunately, considerations of space prevent us from 
enumerating the many features of splendour and of magnificence 
which characterise the production. 

It is with a feeling of regret we find ourselves unable to speak 
in terms of equal praise of the acting. Considerable expectations 
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had been built upon the Juliet of Mrs. Patrick Campbell, and, 
although hers must be pronounced to be a performance of much 
merit, it can hardly be said that she succeeded in fully realising the 

possibilities of the part. In one respect alone her impersona- 

tion stands absolutely beyond reproach. In the balcony scene 

Mrs. Campbell revealed a tenderness, a depth of feeling, and a com- 
mand of rhythmical utterance that nothing could exceed. The 
very air seemed to: throb with the passion of her words and to 
become impregnated with a sense of their poetry. But, exception- 
ally inspired in this regard, Mrs. Campbell unhappily failed in 
others. The lighter side of Juliet’s nature, the girlish buoyancy, 

the mercurial temperament, the playful disposition, would appear- 
to have appealed to her in vain. From first to last the actress 
represented the heroine of Shakspere’s tragedy as a woman of 
voluptuous character, having many points in common with the 
Second Mrs. Tanqueray, and not a few similar to those possessed 

by the Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith. 

Mr. Forbes-Robertson’s Romeo is already familiar to London 
playgoers. It is a romantic, picturesque embodiment, touched 
with just a suspicion of asceticism, and lacking somewhat in 
inspiration. Refinement is its prevailing quality. All that Mr.. 
Robertson does is distinguished, moreover, by a spirit of earnest- 
ness that demands and compels attention. Mr. Coghlan, on the 
other hand, seems wholly to have misconceived the character of 
Mercutio, whom he represents as an elderly cynic, embittered by 
misfortune. Not unnaturally the Queen Mab speech, given in this 
vein, failed of its effect, although amends were made later by the 
actor’s powerful death-scene. One of the best performances of 
the evening was that of Capulet by Mr. George Warde, who. 
showed that he has thoroughly mastered the art of delivering 
blank verse effectively. Miss Dolores Drummond made a conven- 
tional nurse, and Mr. Nutcombe Gould seemed sadly at sea in the 
part of the Friar. Mr. Arthur Grenville, Mr. Frank Gillmore, 
Mr. Ian Robertson, and Mr. T. P. Williamson rendered useful 
service in less important parts. 





CHEER, Boys, CHEER! 


An Original Drama, in Five Acts, by Sir Aveustus Harris, Ceci RaLeion, and Henry 
Hamitton. Produced at Drury Lane Theatre, September 1. 


Lady Hilyard .- Miss Fanny Brovcu. George Hilyard .. Mr. Hamitron Reve tie, 

Lady Ughtred Kesteven Mrs. RaLeica. Reginald Fitzdavis.. Mr. Caarues Datton. 

Kitty Parker.. -- Miss Partie Browne. Wolff Meikstcin .. Mr. Lionen Rienonp. 

Mrs. Verity .. +» Miss Marre Darra. Oliver.C.Brown .. Mr. Ggorce GrIppEns. 

Mrs. Chomondeley .. Miss Fanniz Warp. a Truman -. Mr, Austin MELForp. 

Blanche Lindesy .. Miss Enzanor CaLuoun. The Rev. Mr. 

The Marquis of Nugent... -- Mr. Wituram Rien onp. 
Lp oe +. «+ Mr. Henry NEvILLE. Forbes .. 2 -» Mr. MacVicars, 

Lord Archibald Kesteven Mr. SipneyHowarp. | John Knight .. -- Me. Tarrp Epear. 


The talented triumvirate which gained favour last year in the 
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production of The Derby Winner have again secured a decisive 
success with Cheer, Boys, Cheer ! They cannot, it is true, be 
eharged with the evolution of any particularly novel ideas, or with 
any marked display of originality ; but at Drury Lane, who cares the 
toss of a halfpenny for such trifles? The laws of melodrama have 
long since been settled as unalterably as those of the Medes and 
Persians, and he would be a bold innovator who dared to question 
their validity. If, therefore, Sir Augustus Harris and his colla- 
borators show a preference for the well-beaten track along which 
so many of their predecessors have journeyed, they are only 
pursuing a course that experience has proved to be the safest 
and the best. The story they offer, if a little verbose, and over- 
burdened with detail, possesses many stirring and inspiriting 
features. It culminates, moreover, in one scene which is certain 
to appeal alike to the heart and the imagination of every 
Englishman. For the recollection of the gallant stand made 
by Captain Wilson and his handful of men against the 
Matabele in the late war is still sufficiently vivid to ensure for 
the reproduction of that memorable and deplorable incident 
a splendid and enthusiastic reception. But Sir Augustus is far 
too prudent a manager to put all his dramatic eggs into one 
basket, and, in addition to the episode mentioned, he has been 
careful to provide a series of notable tableaux, of which the 
brilliancy and grandeur compare favourably with anything yet 
accomplished at old Drury. 

The plot deals with the machinations of an unscrupulous 
adventurer, Reginald Fitzdavis, who, favoured by chance, 
eontrives to become the possessor of the Havilah Gold Mine, and 
whose persuasive powers are successful in drawing into his net 
such aristocratic investors as the Marquis of Chepstow, a middle- 
aged millionaire, Lady Hilyard, Lady Ughtred Kesteven, and 
Lord Archibald Kesteven. Chepstow, a gallant and honourable 
gentleman, is engaged to be married to Blanche Lindesy, a 
young and charming lady, whose fortune has just been lost 
through the rascality of her solicitor. Blanche, however, is in 
love with George Hilyard, the hero of the play. Meanwhile, 
Fitzdavis, on the pretence that he has discovered a clue to the 
missing property, lures Blanche to his rooms late at night, while 
arranging that they shall be unexpectedly interrupted by 
Chepstow, who, somewhat hastily, places the worst construction 
on his fiancée’s conduct. As a result, the engagement is broken off. 
But Blanche possesses a staunch friend in Lady Hilyard, and an 
ardent suitor inGeorge. Deeply wounded by the insults thrust 
upon her protégée, Lady Hilyard determines to return to South 
Africa, whither George has already been ordered for the purpose 
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of examining Captain Fitzdavis’s gold mine. Chepstow also, 
disgusted with civilised life, has repaired thither, and places 
himself at the head of a band of Englishmen. Then comes 
the outbreak of the Matabele War. George Hilyard, hemmed 
in on all sides, finds himself in a position of serious danger. 
There is only one possible chance of safety, and that is 
by communicating with the authorities at Fort Salisbury. A 
courageous parson called Nugent undertakes the task. In 
attempting it he is wounded, however, but fortunately falls in 
with Lady Hilyard and Blanche, who are on their way to the 
Mine. Nugent’s force is spent, and accordingly Blanche 
heroically offers to continue the work. In this she, after untold 
sufferings, is successful. Meanwhile, George has been joined by 
Chepstow, who is now convinced of his injustice to Blanche. 
The reconciliation of the two men leads to the great scene of the 
play. This is the attack by the Matabele upon the small band 
of Englishmen. It is splendidly realistic, and interspersed with 
incidents of a highly pathetic and effective kind. Help at length 
arrives, but too late to save any but George Hilyard and Chepstow, 
the latter of whom, meanwhile, has received his death-wound. 
As a final act of contrition he entreats Blanche to marry him, 
and just as the affecting ceremony is concluded he falls back life- 
less, thus opening the way to the eventual happiness of the young 
people. 

Cheer, Boys, Cheer! is magnificently mounted, the scenes, 
representing Hurlingham with a polo match in progress, Rotten 
Row, Lady Hilyard’s drawing-room, a Johannesburg hotel, and 
the grand staircase at Chepstow House, being remarkable for their 
beauty and extraordinary wealth of accessory. The dialogue also 
is throughout humorous and pathetic, if occasionally a little too 
prolix. Nor would it be easy to over-praise the performance. 
Miss Fanny Brough has done nothing better than her 
Lady Hilyard, Mrs. Raleigh indicated most cleverly the various 
phases of Lady Ughtred’s difficult character, and Miss Pattie 
Browne realised to the life the arch and winsome Kitty Parker. 
Miss Eleanor Calhoun, although somewhat over-weighted 
by the part, made a sweet and sympathetic heroine, while 
Mr. Henry Neville, as Lord Chepstow, proved by his vigorous 
manner and highly effective style that he is still un- 
rivalled on the stage as a robust and forcible actor. A word of 
unqualified praise must suffic for the Lord Archibald Kesteven 
of Mr. Sidney Howard, the George Hilyard of Mr. Hamilton 
Revelle, the Reginald Fitzdavis of Mr. Charles Dalton, and the 
Oliver C. Brown—a capital study of a Hyde Park spouter—of Mr. 
George Giddens. By his superb production of the piece, Sir 
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Augustus has again vindicated his right to rank as one of our 
most skilful and successful mettewrs-en-scéne. 





ALABAMA. 

A Play in Four Acts, by Augustus Tuomas. Produced at the Garrick Theatre, September 2. 
Colonel Preston -. Mr. JaMes FeRNaNnDEz. Colonel Moberley .. Mr. Joun Masoy. 
Carey Preston.. -- Miss Acres MILLER. Atlanta Moberley .. Miss NANNIE MRADDOCK. 
a ne -- Mr. E. 8. Wittarp. Mrs. Stockton .. .. Miss Kerra Wakeman. 
Mrs. “ -» Miss Marion Terry. Mr. Armstrong -. Mr. W. T. Lovett. 
Lathrop Page .. +» Mr. Cecin Crorron. Squire Tucker. . -. Mr. F. H. TYLer. 
Raymond Page .. Mr. Bassett Roe. | Decatur ae . Mr. H. Cane. 


For those who frequent the theatre only to have their pulses 
quickened and their nerves strung up by exciting episodes and 
stirring incidents, Alabama will have few attractions. But there are 
many, we feel assured, upon whom the quiet beauty of a pretty 
love story, and the charm of poetic writing, have still a powerful 
hold ; and to these Mr. Thomas’s play will certainly not appeal 
in vain. The author, in truth, has been singularly successful in 
reproducing the dreamy, voluptuous atmosphere of the Southern 
States of America, and of embodying in his characters the spirit 
of chivalry and romance which still lingers among the inhabitants. 
Of story he has only the merest thread to offer, nor at any time 
does he seek to excite the emotions of his listeners to any serious 
extent. But his pathos has the true ring of sincerity about it, 
and there are moments in the piece which almost compel tears. 
Although some twenty years have elapsed since the great Civil 
War of 1861-5, Colonel Preston, an old Southern planter, still 
retains his hatred of Northerners, none the less because his only 
son, Harry, has gone over to the winning side. Before quitting 
his father’s home, Harry had married; his wife, however, dying 
shortly afterwards in giving birth, unknown to him, to a daughter. 
The child, meanwhile, had been adopted by an early sweetheart 
of Harry Preston’s, herself a widow when the play begins. 
Mildred Page is the embodiment of all that is charming and 
gentle, and still retains a vivid remembrance of her former 
admirer. Disguised as Captain Davenport, Harry Preston returns 
to the old homestead, eager to be reconciled to his father. He is 
at once recognised by Mildred, and the story of their youth is 
again taken up where it had been dropped. From her he learns 
that his daughter, Carey, has fallen in love with a handsome young 
Northerner, Mr. Armstrong, and that history is in danger of 
repeating itself, for there seems to be little or no hope that 
Colonel Preston will ever consent to such a union. The young 
people, yielding to the impulse of the moment, determine to elope ; 
but this step the new-comer prevents, and eventually, by per- 
suasive means, contrives to secure, not only his daughter's 
happiness, but also his own reconciliation with his father. The 
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sub-plot deals with an attempt to oust Mildred Page from her 
property, on the grounds that her marriage was illegal, and serves 
for the introduction of several amusing figures, admirable types 
of Southern character. Colonel Moberley, with his old-world 
gallantry ; Squire Tucker, with his quaint sense of humour, his 
almost boyish simplicity, and deliberate speech ; Raymond Page, 
a smooth-tongued scoundrel ; and old Decatur, an antiquated 
negro servant, are all drawn with rare skill and what strikes one 
as perfect fidelity. Nor are they less cleverly impersonated by 
Mr. John Mason, Mr. F. H. Tyler, Mr. Bassett Roe, and Mr. H. 
Cane. Miss Marion Terry as Mrs. Page is delightfully sweet and 
womanly, Miss Agnes Miller makes a charming Carey, and Mr. 
W. T. Lovell a pleasing lover. The demand upon Mr. Willard’s 
stronger qualities is slight, but in his hands Harry Preston 
becomes a peculiarly manly, tender, and convincing figure. The 
remaining characters are effectively played by Miss Nannie 
Craddock, Miss Keith Wakeman, and Mr. Cecil Crofton. 





THE SwWORDSMAN’S DAUGHTER. 


A Drama in Four Acts, adapted from MM. Jutes Mary and Georce Gristgr’s Play, Maitre 
ad’ Armes, by BRanpon THomas and CLEMENT Scotr. Produced at the Adelphi Theatre, August 31. 


Vibrac . oe -. Mr. Wiitiam TERRIss, Maurice i .. Mr. Paut Bertoy. 
Jean Olga ‘ . Mr. CHarxes Fuuton. San Melito .. .. Mr. A. W. FirzGeravp. 
iy as Chantoisel - Harry NIcHOLLs. . Cartel .. we .. Mr. Wess DaRveicu. 
- . Mr. J. R. Cravrorp. Prévét .. .. Mr. Cates Porter. 
Seas rw ins .. Mr. Junttan Cross. Abbé Roland . .. Mr. J. 8. BLYTHe. 
Jacquot Breton .. Mr. RicHarp Purpon. Madeleine... .. Miss MrtLwarp. 
Judge Melvil . . Mr. G. R. Foss. Thérése ai .. Miss Vane FPeaTHER3TON. 
Count Henri de Mrs, Wilk'ns .- Miss Marrrort. 
Rochefiére . Mr. W. L. ABinepon. Madame Breton .. Miss Kate Kearney. 
Lieutenant Leverdier Mi VINCENT STERNROYD. Lisette . : -. Mrs. E. H. Brooke. 
Marescot ‘es - Mr. Compton Coutts. Suzanne .- Miss Mary ALLESTREt. 
Leclair ee .- Mr. Epwin Rorke. Countess de Fioriel.. Miss Mapce LeEIcuHron. 





We confess to a certain feeling of reverence, not unmixed with 
awe, in approaching the subject of the new Adelphi drama. 
Consider for a moment the circumstances connected with its 
production. Here is no work dashed off in an idle moment by 
some callow playwright, hardly come to years of discretion, 
whose vaulting ambition has led him to o’erleap the saddle. 
For any such scant ceremony would have sufficed, and generosity 
been out of place. But the authors of The Swordsman’s Daughter 
demand treatment of a very different kind. The play is the out- 
come of the matured wisdom and long experience of a quartet of 
writers, whose claims to attention are not lightly to be passed 
over. This fact we should be the last to disregard. But 
unfortunately space is limited, and MM. Mary and Grisier 
will not, we hope, take it ill if we dismiss them with a curt but 
cordial tribute to their wonderful powers of memory. The case 
of Messrs. Brandon Thomas and Clement Scott stands in another 
category. To begin with, they are English, and we are sufficiently 
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‘patriotic to think that native writers are entitled to first con- 


sideration. Further, they are both known to be enthusiastic 
admirers of the British drama. Thirdly, Mr. Thomas is a 
successful playwright, teste Charley’s Aunt, and Mr. Scott an 
eminent critic. From such a union what might not be expected ? 
Given this rare combination of talent, surely a faultless adaptation 
must result. Again and again the able critic of the Daily 
Telegraph has pointed out, with ruthless finger, the faults, the 
absurdities, and the incongruities of a new production. He has 
heaped ridicule on the incompetent, and emptied his vials of 
wrath upon the undeserving. To whom then could the manu- 
script of Le Maitre d’Armes be more fittingly entrusted, in the 
full assurance tliat not the slightest blemish, the most: trifling 
inconsistency would pass unobserved? So much accomplished 
on the analytical side, there remained the synthetical to be dealt 
with. What one hand had pulled down another must be engaged 
to re-construct. In this respect Mr. Thomas’s assistance could 
hardly fail to prove of incalculable value. His ready invention 
might with certainty be relied on to fill in the gaps caused by 
his collaborator’s iconoclastic endeavours. 

And the result? Frankly, we are loth to put it into words. 
It is the old story over again. Theory and practice, practice 
and theory, what an encrmous interval lies between the two! 
No one could claim for Le Maitre d’ Armes that it was a good 
play. Few will contend, however, that from the test of com- 
parison The Swordsman’s Daughter issues favourably. In one 
respect at least the French authors possessed a distinct advantage 
over their English adapters. They knew they were catering for a 
public which would accept with becoming gravity incidents and 
situations that could only excite the derision of an Adelphi 
audience. Consider, for example, the hero of this wonderful 
drama as he appears in English dress. At a critical moment in 
the play he is called upon to take his place as captain of the life- 
boat. A frightful hurricane is raging. Outside in the open 
a steam-yacht is seen to be sinking. Suddenly Jean Olgan learns 
that his hated rival is on board the vessel. In the circum- 
stances, what would be the natural course of the ordinary Adelphi 
hero? ‘‘ Duty before everything,” we can hear him exclaim. 
‘* While there is a human life to be saved, Jean Olgan is not the 
man to remember his private wrongs!’’ And away he would go, 
preferring the risk of death to dishonour, amid the frantic cheers 
of an enthusiastic audience. But, apparently, Jean is not made 
of such stuff, for it is not until he has been implored, threatened, 
and bullied that he consents at length to undertake the task. 
Where, it may be asked, was the critical acumen of Mr. Clement 
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Scott, where Mr. Thomas’s knowledge of stage-effect, when they 
permitted their hero to act in so pusillanimous a fashion ? 

Of the plot it is needless to give more than the simplest out- 
line. Stripped of its wrappings it is merely the familiar story of a 
woman’s betrayal and a man’s revenge. Previous tothe opening 
of the piece, Madeleine, the heroine, has been seduced by the 
Comte de Rochefiére, and a child is born to the two. Vibrac, 
Madeleine’s father, and a famous fencing-master, eventually learns 
the truth, and at the same instant is rendered powerless by a 
stroke of paralysis. By an effort of will, however, he recovers his 
strength and sets forth, resolutely determined to revenge himself 
upon the author of his daughter’s dishonour. Meanwhile Roche- 
fiere has been haled before the Cour d’Assise on a charge of 
having foully killed a certain Lieutenant Leverdier, who has been 
moved by the Count’s sneering references to Madeleine to send 
him achallenge. Vibrac proceeds to Paris, avowedly for the 
purpose of appearing as a witness in Rochefiére’s favour, and of 
proving by ocular evidence that the stroke was a fair one. With 
the consent of judge and jury, prisoner and witness are provided 
with rapiers, and the original scene is re-enacted in court. In 
the result Vibrac slays his opponent ; the deed is ascribed by the 
judge to “ accident,” and the curtain falls upon the old man’s 
pious ejaculation, ‘‘ God is just!” 

The humour of the piece is of the most elementary order, and 
consists mainly in the elephantine frolics of a couple of drunken 
sailors and the cheap wit of a Parisian dandy. Unfortunately its 
shortcomings do not end here, for, with the strangest perversity, 
authors or adapters insist upon introducing scenes that have no 
connection with the story, while eluding those that obviously 
bear directly upon it. They appear, in short, to have gone 
persistently to work with the object of showing “‘ how not to do 
it.” If this really were their purpose they could not have accom- 
plished it more skilfully or more thoroughly. What remains, 
and what undoubtedly, apart from the acting, will be responsible 
for any success the piece may obtain, is the series of beautiful 
stage-pictures which the Messrs. Gatti have presented. These 
include the blessing of the lifeboat, a realistic presentment of 
an assault-at-arms in Vibrac’s fencing school, the storm at sea, 
and the final trial scene. In every instance, all that the art of 
painter, machinist, and costumier can effect has been done to 
render them worthy of the reputation of the theatre. As the 
elderly Maitre d’Armes, Mr. William Terriss is, perhaps, hardly so 
much at home as in more youthful parts, but he succeeds in 
endowing the character with an energy and passionate intensity 
not to be gainsaid. Mr. Charles Fulton gives a highly dramatic 
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and forcible performance as Jean Olgan, although the limitations 
of the part are only too apparent, while Miss Millward’s Made- 
leine is a tender and singularly pathetic creation. In his own 
peculiar way Mr. Harry Nicholls, as the Baron de Chantoisel, is 
sufficiently amusing, but his way is not that of the true Parisian 
flineur. For Mr. W. L. Abingdon, Mr. G. R. Foss, Miss Vane 
Featherston, and Mrs. E. H. Brooke, a word of praise must 
suffice. As to the adapters, we end as we began. Theory and 
practice, practice and theory, what an enormous interval lies 
between the two! 


THE CHILI WIDow. 


A Comedy in Three Acts, adapted from MM. ALEXANDER Bisson and Fasrice Carri’s piece, 
Monsieur Le Directeur, by Messrs. ARTHUR BovuRcHIER and ALFRED Sutro. Produced at the 
Royalty Theatre, oo, 9. 





Sir Reginald aan Macphe -. Mr. Marx Kincrorne. 
mere, Bart. . Mr. ArnTHUR BovurcuHieER, Alfred Gentle Mr. A. Bromtry Davenport. 

Leslie Lavender .. Mr. Cosmo Stuart. William ° .. Mr. ARTHUR ARMSTRONG. 

Duckworth Crabbe. Mr. W. BLAKELEY. Boy .. se -. Mr. 8S. ALEXANDER. 

Frederick Martin- Mrs. Jeffreys - Miss SopHre Larkin. 
dale . ° - Mr. Wetton Date. Gladys de La Casa : y 

Matthison Crawley Mr. Frawx Lixpo. Gualés . Miss Viotet VanpeuGa. 

Cecil Fielding .. Mr. CoaRLes TROODE. Dulcie Martindale. . Miss IneENE VANBRUGH. 


Patrick O’Dwyer, M.P. Mr. Ersest Henpriz. Honor Bliss . -- Miss Kate PHiuips. 
The alterations effected by Miss Kate Santley in the Royalty 
have resulted practically in giving to London a new theatre. 
Where dinginess and gloom once prevailed we have now nothing 
but brightness and light. The decorations have been carried out 
in the best taste, the comfort of the audience studiously con- 
sidered, while the assistance of electricity has been invoked in 
order to shed fresh brilliancy over everything, both before and 
behind the curtain. Mr. Arthur Bourchier, who is understood 
to have secured a long lease of the house, enters accordingly 
upon his tenancy under the most favourable conditions. On the 
other hand, one cannot help regretting somewhat that he should 
have reverted to the now moribund custom of producing as his 
_ initial venture an adaptation of a French piece in place of an 
original work by an English author. It is true Monsieur Le 
Directeur obtained in Paris a success which doubtless offered 
sufficient grounds for the belief that a prosperous career would 
be assured to it here. Nor is this expectation likely to be 
disappointed, although there are reasons for questioning whether 
the piece will ever appeal to English audiences as forcibly as it 
did to French. For, however cleverly adapted, it is inevitable 
that the particular kind of farce to which The Chili Widow 
belongs must always lose something by the process of 
bowdlerisation to which it has necessarily to be subjected. Let 
it be acknowledged, however, that in this respect The Chili 
Widow suffers less than most of its class. The scenes in the 
Home Office, where the main action of the piece takes place, are 
of course, preposterous, and bear no resemblance to reality. But 
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they are decidedly amusing if merely as a caricature, and in farce, 
provided it create laughter, much may be forgiven. A few words 
only are required to give a fair impression of the plot. Sir 
Reginald Delamere, who has deservedly gained a high reputation 
for gallantry with the gentler sex, is the chief of one of the 
departments in the Home Office. In his gift are various 
appointments, in the disposal of which the influence of lovely 
woman counts for much. An Irish Commissionership has fallen 
vacant, and is coveted by, among others, a clerk named Frederick 
Martindale, whose stern sense of duty prevents him from asking 
the slightest favour. His wife, Dulcie, however, is less scrupulous, 
and proposes to call on Sir Reginald with the view of securing 
the post for her husband, a step which is immediately forbidden, 
for obvious reasons, by that gentleman. In this dilemma, Gladys, 
Dulcie’s sister, a young widow just returned from Chili, offers to 
undertake the task, and to beard the too susceptible lion in his 
den. This she eventually does, Sir Reginald, of course, believing 
that his fair visitor is the real Mrs. Martindale. The scene that 
follows, conceived and written in a true spirit of comedy, is 
exquisitely droll, and at once established the success of the piece. 
In the end, the widow gains her point without any sacrifice of 
dignity or loss of self-respect. The last act—which, if inferior 
in humour and ingenuity to its predecessor, contains at least 
some happy moments—is devoted to the unravelment of the 
various complications, and concludes, pleasantly enough, with 
the engagement of the widow and Sir Reginald. In these two 
parts Miss Violet Vanbrugh and Mr. Arthur Bourchier played 
with a delicacy, a sense of humour, and an artistic finish that 
served to render their performances altogether delightful. Mr. 
Blakeley, Mr. Mark Kinghorne, and Mr. Ernest Hendrie were 
excellent in three character sketches ; while Miss Sophie Larkin, 
Miss Irene Vanbrugh, and Miss Kate Phillips accomplished all 
that could possibly be done in the small parts assigned to them. 
As Martindale, Mr. Welton Dale laboured unceasingly to make 
the character amusing. If fulfilment in his case lagged some- 
what behind intention, his efforts deserve at least all the credit 
due to a valiant endeavour. 





BoGeEy. 


Being some account of the Curious Behaviour of Disembodied Bates. A Play in Three Acts, 
by H. V. Esmonp. Produced at the St. James’s Theatre, September 10, 


Uncle Archie Buttan- Kennedy - -- Mr. W. R. Stavetey. 
shaw .. ve -. Mr. H. V. Esmonp. Marion Buttanshaw Miss Erne. Marrrews. 

Joseph Gradden .. Mr. F. Evert. a Buttanshaw .. Miss Eva Moore. 

Jamie Maclachlan .. Mr. Ex.ior. Maid .. we -- Miss Lovett. 

John Tiddy .. .. Mr, Pau CunmGHam. Miss Minden .. -- Miss Patrm Bett, 

Noah Emens.. .. Mr. Gaston MERVALE. 


The appearance of a new luminary in the theatrical firma- 
ment is always a subject of curiosity, and not infrequently of 
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congratulation. It is to be remembered, also, that such an event 
offers to those with whom rests the responsibility of praise or 
censure an opportunity the importance of which they cannot 
afford to ignore. Youthful talent is a plant of so delicate a 
growth that to trample upon it unmercifully, merely because it 
shows traces of immaturity, is an act savouring strongly of 
brutality. The future of the English stage lies with the younger 
generation, and it is certainly not by ruthless severity, but by 
kindly recognition and tempered generosity that the best work is 
to be secured from it. Bogey is the first play of any real con- 
sequence that Mr. H. V. Esmond has given to literature. It is 
not by any means a faultless piece of work. Its shortcomings, 
indeed, must be patent to the least observant. But the author 
is young, and there is sufficient evidence in his piece to show that 
much may yet be expected of him. In these circumstances it 
surely becomes the critic to look for merits rather than defects, 
to be chary of fault-finding, and liberal, within proper limits, with 
encouragement. Personally, we frankly confess to have no 
sympathy with misplaced ambition. But Mr. Esmond’s case is 
certainly not one to arouse any feeling of the kind. He has made 
a commendable attempt to produce a good, sound play, and if he 
has not quite succeeded in hitting the mark, he at least deserves 
credit for honest intention and earnest endeavour. He has 
proved that he possesses a keen sense of humour, a genuine vein 
of pathos, and constructive ability of no mean order. He has 
imagination, wit, and observation: gifts that can hardly fail to 
bring him into the front line of contemporary playwrights. In 
the present instance, it is true, he has selected a subject which 
lends itself indifferently well to stage treatment; but that his 
work should on that account be condemned as a whole is as 
preposterous as it is ungenerous. 

Bogey is the pet-name given by his niece, Fairy, to Uncle Archie 
Buttanshaw, a simple-minded and kind-hearted old gentleman, 
who, on the opening of the piece, has gathered around him his 
friends and relations in order to celebrate his birthday. Presently 
an uninvited guest appears, in the form of Noah Emens, just 
returned from India, a somewhat weird person, who has 
devoted the greater part of his life to the study of spiritualism. 
The conversation falls upon his favourite pursuit, and Emens, 
having asserted that the spirits of the dead possess the faculty of 
ousting feebler spirits from their human habitations, is invited to 
give a proof of his powers. The company seat themselves at a 
table, and speedily the presence of Gordon Bates, a notorious 
drunkard and forger, is made known. When the light is again 
restored, Bogey is found prostrate on the table in a state 
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of hopeless intoxication, and Emens discovers to his horror 
that the malificent spirit of Bates has taken possession of 
his old friend. The results are disastrous. . Buttanshaw is 
consumed by an insatiable craving for drink; he deprives his 
nieces of their dowries, plunges recklessly into speculation 
with the fortune of his old sweetheart, Jane Minden, and is 
even prompted to forge her name. The influence of Fairy is, 
however, all on the side of good, and when she is present Buttan- 
shaw becomes himself again, although only to relapse, the 
moment after her departure, into his former evil ways. Even- 
tually the spirit of Bates is exorcised; by a lucky chance 
Buttanshaw’s investments turn out to be of enormous value, and 
the love incident between him and Miss Minden ends with the 
near prospect of amarriage. Interwoven with this plot is the story 
of Jamie Maclachlan’s somewhat interested passion for Marion, 
another of Uncle Archie’s nieces, and her final renunciation of 
the red-headed Scotchman in favour of a stalwart young English- 
man called John Tiddy. The whole thing is avowedly a fairy 
tale,and not to be judged by the rigid canons of commonsense 
or absolute reality. But in the piece can be detected an imagi- 
native quality, a spirit of fantasy, that is peculiarly grateful in 
these days of sober earnestness. Mr. Esmond himself sustained 
the character of Uncle Archie Buttanshaw. So beset with 
difficulties is the part that failure in it would have been no 
discredit ; but, far from failing, Mr. Esmond gave an exceedingly 
clever and able performance, his rapid change from the simple 
and benevolent old gentleman to the brandy-soaked, leering, 
hideous caricature of a human creature being altogether 
remarkable. As Fairy, Miss Eva Moore imported into the play 
an element of brightness and vivacity, of tenderness and gentle 
pathos, quite in keeping with the name ; while Miss Pattie Bell 
made one of the hits of the evening by her eminently sweet and 
womanly portrait of Jane Minden. Mr. Everill as Gradden, Mr. 
Elliot as Maclachlan, Mr. Philip Cuningham as Tiddy, Mr. 
Gaston Mervale as Emens, and Miss Ethel Matthews also 
assisted materially in securing a favourable reception for the 
piece on its first performance. 





In a LOCKET. 


Farcical Comedy, in Three Acts, by Harry and Epwarp A. Pacviron, Produced at the Strand 
Theatre, September 16. 


General Greville .. Mr. Cuivton Bappexey, Middleton ee Mr. Harry Pavtron. 
Garnet Greville -. Mr. Haroup CHizp. Judith — - Miss Annis Hitt. 
Andrew Mallock .. Mr. Laurence CactLey. | Blaine Ferris. -. Miss Guaprs Evetyn. 
— -. Mr. Scorr Borst. Susan .. oe .. Miss Jutia Warpen. 
Marler . ‘ -. Mr, Franx M. Woop. Marian . ee -. Miss Amy Exsros. 
Comyns ee -.» Mr. James WELca. Cicely .. ° . Miss Atics Ds WinTon. 


In a Locket is chiefly remarkable for the ingenuity displayed 
by the authors in their conduct of an intrigue, the intricacies of 
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which are sufficient to baffle the most clear-headed. In order to 
attain their object they have been compelled, unfortunately, to 
depend largely upon the use of equivoque, a proceeding alike 
unsatisfactory and calculated in the end to exhaust the patience 
of any, even the most indulgent, audience. For nothing tires so 
‘speedily as the constant recourse to misunderstandings which a 
word of explanation or a momentary relapse into lucidity would 
serve toclear up. In other respects the Messrs. Paulton’s farce 
is a very fair specimen of its somewhat old-fashioned class. The 
dialogue is really humorous at times, although the trick of 
moulding it in a vein of mock-heroics hardly bears the strain of 
continuous repetition. The authors’ powers of invention, more- 
over, are never at fault, and so rapidly does complication follow 
complication that, from start to finish, the listener’s attention is 
kept on the stretch. To trace the story in all its details would 
be impossible here. The barest outline, accordingly, must 
suffice. Middleton Simpkin, a highly-respectable middle-aged 
gentleman, has been accused of bigamy, owing to his unfortunate 
resemblance to a Mr. Ferris. Although acquitted, the evidence 
is sufficiently strong to convince his friends of his guilt. Mrs. 
Ferris, equally sure of the fact, repairs to Simpkin’s house, and 
there meets with his wife, whose suspicions are at once 
re-awakened. Meanwhile a love affair is in progress between 
two young people, Cicely Mallock and Alfred Bonner, whom 
chance brings to the same spot. Alfred has presented his sweet- 
heart with a locket, which, on being opened, shows alternately 
her portrait and his own. Through the interference of their 
parents a misunderstanding arises between the two. Alfred goes 
off in a desperate state, while Cicely, on the point of fainting, 
falls into the arms of Simpkin. The incident is, of course, 
witnessed by Mrs. Simpkin from a convenient window, and a 
series of improbable complications is thus started, with the usual 
bewildering results. The main burden of the piece falls upon the 
‘shoulders of Mr. Harry Paulton, whose display of comic terror 
and assumed bravado was peculiarly droll. Miss Julia Warden 
as a pert waiting-maid, and Mr. James Welch as an officious 
man-servant, provided two inimitable little character sketches, 
while Miss Annie Hill as Mrs. Simpkin furnished a portrait full 
of charm and grace. The remaining characters were effectively 
played by a company which, with one or two exceptions, proved 
quite equal to the demands made upon it. 





IN THE PROVINCES. 


On all sides it seems to be conceded that Mr. Beerbohm Tree 
has succeeded in Mr. Paul Potter’s adaptation of Trilby. 
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Though not entirely free from the small blemishes that usually 
mark Mr. Tree’s performances, lis embodiment of the hypnotist 
is fine in conception, and on the first night in Manchester 
(September 7th) produced a corresponding effect. In the second act 
Mr. Tree provides himself with a good opportunity by giving 
a realistic presentation of the Jew in a state of physical and 
mental prostration, after the loss of nearly all the vital energy 
he has communicated to Trilby. In this state he grovels in 
fear of a higher power than his own, but on his restoration to 
strength he becomes once more the scoffer. This may be deemed 
an error of conception, as history scarcely affords an instance of 
a man who, professing the Jewish faith, has not at the same time 
an inborn reverence for his religion. In the next act he finds 
that the hypnotic influence that he has exercised for a period of 
five years over the essentially weaker mind of Trilby O’Ferrall is 
on the wane; and as this desire to sway the actions of another 
by the power of will only has eaten into his very nature, and, 
indeed, has become a necessity of his existence, the knowledge 
that the power is going from him maddens him to frenzy. At 
last the moment comes; she ceases to respond to his call, and 
his death is the culminating point of the impressive scene 
that follows. Mr. Tree has never been more effective than he is 
in this play. Miss Dorothy Baird, as Trilby, was all that could 
be wished for. Under the influence of Svengali, Trilby has 
broken off her intended marriage with Little Billee; and the 
actress’s art in depicting the gradual subordination of her own 
mind to the will of the hypnotist is almost beyond praise. Her 
dazed manner, while under this influence, is entirely free from 
the taint of artificiality—a result most difficult to produce. In 
the last act, on making a determined but plainly ineffectual effort. 
to recover her mental balance after the strange thraldom in which 
she has been held, she inadvertently draws aside a curtain, dis- 
closing a lifelike portrait of Svengali. It seems as if the Jew 
were looking at her again, and exercising his old influences over 
her, even to the point of causing her to follow him beyond the 
grave. But is she not too winsome in manner fully to realise 
Mr. du Maurier’s idea of the character ? 

Denise, performed for the first time in English at the Prince of 
Wales’ Theatre, Birmingham, on August 28th, was almost 
necessarily successful. M. Dumas fils is the author; Mr. Clement 
Scott and Sir Augustus Harris are the adapters ; and Miss Olga 
Nethersole plays the leading part. The story of the play is told 
in a simple, straightforward, and workmanlike way. Denise hears 
of the approaching marriage of her pupil, Marthe, to Fernand, 
who, as Denise has but too much reason to know, is the basest. 
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of profligates. In a speech, rich with opportunity for the actress, 
she avows her intention to risk her own honour rather than 
allow the marriage to take place. Knowing that Denise and 
Fernand have once been lovers, Marthe taunts her with harbour- 
ing jealous feelings. The suspicions of Marthe’s father, André, 
being aroused, he questions Fernand, but only obtains from him 
a solemn oath as to the absolute purity of his old love for Denise. 
André himself has an affection for Denise, who, although she recip- 
rocates it, firmly refuses to marry him. André mentions to her 
Fernand’s oath to him, but this is more than the overwrought 
girl can bear. She avows her shame, and gives the lie direct to 
Fernand. Her father, who hears her confession, denounces her, 
but the more generous lover remains her lover to the end. 
Fernand, taxed with his infamy, promises to marry Denise ; but 
Marthe, as though to atone for her former unworthy suspicions, 
leaves no stone unturned to prevent her from marrying such a 
man, and persuades her to accompany her to & convent. As 
they are going, however, André, with a passionate cry, implores 
her to stay. Her love masters her, and she rushes back to his 
arms as the curtain falls. In Denise, Miss Nethersole has a part 
that might have been written for her. No doubt the adapters 
are more responsible for this than the original author; but the 
fact remains that Denise is one of the finest impersonations this 
young actress has yet given us. Cold and calm, with just an 
indication here and there of the fire raging within, she is always 
impressive, but when, as it were, the volcano bursts, she is at her 
best. The cast was a strong one, including Mr. W. Farren, jun., 
Mr. Ernest Leicester, and Mr. Luigi Lablache. 

In striking contrast to Denise is Mr. Wilson Barrett’s play, 
The Sign of the Cross, produced two days before at the Grand 
Theatre, Leeds. Denise illustrates the victory of passion over 
reason; in Mr. Barrett’s play reason triumphs over passion. 
Briefly, it is the story of the love of Marcus Superbus, Prefect 
of Rome, for a Christian girl, Mercia. Several times does Marcus 
endeavour to sacrifice the girl to his own desires, but on each 
occasion is repulsed. The Emperor Nero hears of the infatuation 
of the prefect, and instantly orders Mercia to death with two 
hundred other Christians. Marcus pleads for her with Nero, but 
the renunciation of her religion is the only condition upon which 
he will spare her. Marcus, visiting her in her prison, tells her 
of Nero’s ultimatum, but finds that she will rather die than live 
on such terms. Marcus is so entranced by the beauty of a faith 
that can render her so sublimely confident of salvation after 
martyrdom that he becomes a Christian himself. To him this 
means death ; but he does not shrink from it. When Mercia’s 
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hour has come, he takes her by the hand, and they go out to die 
together. All who saw Mr. Barrett in Claudian can realise that 
in such a part as Marcus he is quite at home. In the scene of 
his conversion he is very impressive, and, with the important 
help of Miss Maud Jeffries as Mercia, rises almost to the point of 
tragedy. Seldom does the playgoer see so pretty a performance as 
Miss Jeffries’ Mercia. Quiet, unobtrusive, and natural, she looks 
indeed the flower of the persecuted Christians of the reign of Nero. 

Mr. Sydney Grundy’s latest play, The Greatest of These, pro- 
duced at the Grand Theatre, Hull, on September 13th, will 
hardly, we imagine, take the front rank among his works for 
enthralling interest. As far as plot is concerned it is very limp, 
but in treatment of subject and in dialogue Mr. Grundy has sur- 
passed even himself. The peculiar charm of his writings for the 
stage has never been more felt than in this work. Although it 
teaches a great moral lesson—that of the inestimable value of 
charity in domestic life—Mr. Grundy has stopped short of 
preaching it. It is sometimes a difficult line to draw, but the 
author of The Greatest of These has been completely successful 
in doing so. It is the story of a husband who, some few years 
after his marriage, has good reason to become jealous of his wife. 
The past is partially condoned, but ten years later the jealousy is 
revived by the sight of a letter in the handwriting of his wife’s 
former lover. His son has forged a bill for £500, and this bill 
the quondam lover has generously bought and sent back to the 
mother. The wife returns the letter unopened, and this delays 
the dénowement by two acts. A meddling dissenting clergyman 
informs the husband that his wife has visited the lover in his 
chambers, and although she has only done this to avert the ill- 
consequences of her son’s misdeeds, her husband casts her off. 
In the last act they are, of course, reunited, and the father buys the 
bill forged by his son. The chief part in the play is the jealous 
husband, who by his ceaseless endeavours to maintain a high and 
rigid code of principle, and by never making any allowance for 
the shortcomings of others, is the cause of every kind of domestic 
misery. Mr. Kendal is somewhat difficult to fit with a part, but 
here he is decidedly in his element. Mrs. Kendal adds another 
portrait to her long list of patient, noble-hearted women, whose 
life is one long atonement for an early sin. As a dissenting 
minister, hypocritical, uncharitable, and mischief-making, Mr. 
J. F. Graham was particularly successful. 





IN PARIS. 


The duration of the midsummer heat into months usually 
cooler has somewhat delayed the re-opening of the theatres, 
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and Paris is still in the season of revivals and “closures.” The 
Théatre Francais has been treating those who, unlike the Lord 
Mayor, were not warned off by the prospect of a hothouse 
temperature, to Erckmann-Chatrian’s Juif Polonais and the 
Aventuriére, with Leloir as Don Annibal, Albert Lambert fils as 
Fabrice, and Mlle. Dudlay as Clorinde. M. Leloir is a capital 
Don Annibal, a part in which he has had illustrious pre- 
decessors. Among the other reprises are le Mercure Galant 
(Comédie Francaise), le Chateau de Grautier (Ambigu), Paradis 
(Palais Royal), Pawvres de Paris (Théatre de la République), 
28 Jours de Clairette (Gaité), and Mademoiselle Bémol (Cluny). 
The Théatre de |’Giuvre announces an interesting programme 
for the coming season, to consist of a series of characteristic 
pieces, showing the different manifestations of the drama in 
different ages and different countries. There are to be eight 
performances in the course of the theatrical year, which will be 
devoted successively to the drama of the Chinese, the Hindus, the 
Greeks and: Romans, of the Middle Ages, of the English and 
Spanish Renascence, and of the contemporary movements in the 
North and South. A less instructive, though possibly equally 
interesting, series of representations of contemporary French 
productions is in course of preparation at the little theatre in the 
Rue d’Antin. 


IN BERLIN. 


Der Schlagbaum, a new drama by Herr Heinrich Lee, which 
made its first appearance at the Berliner Theatre on September 7th, 
takes one back to the year 1833, when the struggle between the 
advocates and the opponents of a Customs treaty among the 
states which have since that time united to form the German 
Empire was at its height. Wilhelm Liidecke, a Berlin yarn 
merchant, has betrothed his daughter to Tutzinger, a Bavarian 
manufacturer. But in spite of the bond thus established between 
the two men, they are at daggers drawn on the subject of a 
national customs union, Liidecke being bitterly opposed to the 
progressive tendencies exhibited in the opinions of his prospective 
son-in-law. Matters are eventually brought to a head by the old 
gentleman suddenly demanding that Tutzinger shall either forth- 
with sign a petition against any such alteration in the relations 
between the various states, or consider the engagement at an end. 
The young man remains firm to his convictions, declines to attach 
his signature to the document, and accepts the position involved 
in the alternative. Nevertheless, poetic justice and the influence 
of unrestricted trade make themselves felt at the critical time, 
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and it soon becomes apparent that Liidecke is gaining far more 
profit than injury from the customs treaty, which has in the 
meantime been signed and come into operation. All differences 
are then promptly settled, and happiness, as unrestrained as 
commerce under the new conditions, reigns supreme. At the 
conclusion of the performance, the author, Herr Schénfeld, Herr 
Krauszneck, and other members of the company were repeatedly 
called before the curtain. 

A good deal can be said for Die Maus, a play which the 
management of the Lessing Theatre carried over from their last 
year’s répertoire, if only on account of the liberal manner in 
which the author has drawn upon the tender passion for the 
purposes of his plot. The amorous glances of four pairs of 
beautiful eyes are concentrated on one cavalier; and when it is 
considered that this takes place in a lonely castle, and that the 
only possible rival is an old clergyman, it is fairly easy to judge 
of the difficulty which presents itself to the object of so much 
delicate attention in dealing with his superabundance of good 
fortune. A translation of M. Pailleron’s Le Monde oi l'on 
s’Amuse was produced at the same theatre, but evidently did not 
suit the taste of the audience. 

On September 15th, Signor Sonzogno opened his promised 
Italian opera season at the Unter den Linden Theatre with 
Samara’s La Martire, Madame Lison Frandin playing the 
heroine. Arrangements had been made between Signor 
Sonzogno and Herr Fritzsche, the manager of the theatre, for 
the season to last until October 15th; but, owing to a most 
unfortunate lack of support on the part of the public, it was 
agreed, after only the second performance, to bring it to a con- 
clusion on September 26th. Who is to blame we cannot say, 
but it is stated that at the first rehearsal Herr Fritzsche declared 
that success was very improbable with the company which Signor 
Sonzogno had selected for the series of performances. Herr 
Fritzsche estimates his loss at £3,000. 





IN VIENNA. 


Soon after the beginning of the month, most of the theatres 
here were re-opened for the new season. For the Burg Theatre, 
Herr Burckhard has selected a number of German and French 
dramatic pieces, a few of which were mentioned in the August 
number of The Theatre. ‘Among those which have since been 
added to the list are Sudermann’s Das Gliick im Winkel ; Der Herr 
Ministerial-Director (a German rendering of MM. Bisson and 
Carré’s comedy, which is being played in London under the title 
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of The Chili Widow); Les Romanesques, a comedy in verse by 
Edmond Rostand; Der Dornenweg, by Felix Philippi; Izelyn, 
a translation of Sylvestre Morand’s work by Rudolph Lothar ; 
Auf Gna@d und Ungnad’, a tragedy in four acts by Giacosa; 
Adolph Wilbrandt’s Die Eidgenossen, and Kleist’s Penthesilea. 

In producing Anzengruber’s Alte Wiener, the management of 
the Deutsches Volks Theatre ventured on an enterprise in which 
the prospects were rather heavily against them, inasmuch as 
when the play made its first, and until last month its only, 
appearance before the public seventeen years ago at the Ring 
Theatre, it achieved what can scarcely be called, even by 
courtesy, a moderate success. In the interval which has since 
elapsed, it has been, if not entirely forgotten, at least regarded 
as a weakling among the many vigorous offspring of a departed 
Viennese poet. It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
announcement of its approaching revival should have been 
accepted in the light of an act of piety, originating solely in a 
desire to keep Anzengruber’s works in their entirety within the 
memory of the Viennese people. A surprise was in store, 
however. The work which in 1878 the Viennese, in spite of the 
respect in which they held the author, all but rejected, received 
at its reproduction a welcome marked by enthusiasm of an 
extraordinary kind. So far as the characters of the play are 
concerned, it could not be said that, even at the time the work 
was written, there was anything in the way of originality among 
them. The cheery, good-natured old bachelor who devotes 
himself to the dissipation of clouds in the sky of domestic 
happiness, and the restoration of the lover to the arms of the 
sorrowing maiden, has times without number displayed his 
excellent qualities behind the footlights. It is due to the author 
to say, however, that all the men and women of the play, in 
common with those of Anzengruber’s other works, bear the stamp 
of true-hearted, genuine human beings. Herr Martinelli dis- 
played some clever acting both in the humorous and serious 
passages of his part, and Friulein Glockner, Frau Martinelli, 
Fraulein Zampa, and the other members of the company well 
earned the manifestations of approval which the audience liberally 
accorded them. 


IN ITALIAN CITIES. 


Although in many parts of Italy the theatrical season has 
nominally opened, the high temperature which prevailed until 
late in the month appears to have acted as a deterrent to the 
production of the numerous novelties with the promise of which 
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the conclusion of the last season was in many cases accompanied. 
Il Signor Direttore, which is an Italian version of Monsieur le 
Directeur, scored a success at the Manzoni Theatre, Milan. 
Casa Tamponin, another of the many pochddes which Italy 
borrows from France, followed Il Signor Direttore at the 
Manzoni, but fell considerably short of an equally satisfactory 
reception. The season at Bergamo has been promising enough 
to induce Signor Terzi to put Lohengrin on his stage—an event 
of more importance than the announcement would at first sight 
suggest, as it is the first time that the people of Bergamo have 
had an opportunity of hearing this opera in their own town. 
The production was good, and as successful as the enterprising 
manager could possibly wish. Signor Giacomo Puccini has retired 
to a little villa situated between Pescia and Borgo, in order to 
devote the whole of his attention to Bohéme, an opera which it 
is proposed to produce in the course of next year’s carnival at 
Turin or Naples. 


IN MADRID. 


It was not until well on into the middle of September that the 
theatres of this capital began to awaken from the stupor induced 
by the heat, which in summer-time makes the inside of a public 
building in Madrid about as tolerable as the engine-room of an ocean 
steamer. One of the earliest signs of revival was the production 
of a somewhat extraordinary piece of dramatic composition at the 
Principe Alfonso, to which, for reasons which are not quite clear, 
the title of Teatro Nacional has been given. With praiseworthy 
candour the piece is called a revista, for a review of current events 
it is, and nothing more. Naturally, such productions call for the 
greatest possible skill and delicacy of handling, in order that, 
While amusement is duly afforded, the taste or the opinions of 
no section of the public may be offended ; and when, in addition 
to a weakness in that respect, they lack both vigour and a con- 
nected story, as the play under notice does, no effort on the part 
of the best of actors can purchase their salvation. All the latest 
topics of interest in Madrid at the present time were made to do 
duty as the subjects of weak jokes; and with an exhibition of 
indiscretion which is nothing short of extraordinary, the calling 
out of the Spanish Reserves to meet the exigencies of the war in 
Cuba, a step that constitutes one of the sorest points upon which 
one could touch at the present moment, was seized upon for a 
grand finale. It is scarcely to be wondered at, therefore, that 
the new revista received a chilly welcome. The Eslava inaugu- 
rated its new season with one of those multiple bills which are 
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practically sure to please a Spanish audience. It was quadruple, 
and consisted of El Tambor de Granaderos, La Czarina, El Senor 
Baron, and La Madre del Cordero. Itisstated that arrangements 
have been made for Madame Sarah Bernhardt, and the company 
with which she is now travelling in France, to visit Madrid in 
the course of October, and give six performances of Gismonda, 
Magda, and other dramas which have not yet been per- 
formed here. Rumour points to the Real or the Princesa as the 
stage which will be selected for the performances. 


IN NEW YORK. 
At the Garrick Theatre, the brothers Holland have begun their 
season with a farcical comedy by Mr. Harry Paulton and Mr. 


Edward Paulton, entitled A Man witha Past. It is a story of a. 


men whose wife is sceptical as to her husband’s moral rectitude 
during the time of his bachelorhood. Indeed, she could love him 
more if she could only be certain that he possessed a past. To 
gratify her yearnings he takes over the faults of his rakish 
brother, and it is from this that the usual farcical complications 
arise. The acting was excellent all round, and the comedy was 
so well received that London may well hope to have an early 
opportunity of seeing it. The City of Pleasure, an adaptation by 
Mr. G. R. Sims of Gigolette, by MM. Decourcelle and Tarbé, 
at the Empire, has hardly been a success—in fact, by the time 
these words appear, Mr. John Drew will be holding the boards. 
Miss Della Fox is starring at Palmer’s Theatre in Flewr-de-Lis, 
a comic opera by Mr. J.C. Goodwin and Mr. William Furst. 
The authors do not seem to be over-anxious to proclaim the fact 
of their indebtedness to the French of MM. Chiroand Duru. In 
spite of some very hard things said about the music and the old- 
fashioned flavour of the plot, it is quite possible that the piece 
will be remunerative. If so, it will be mainly due to Mr. Jefferson 
de Angelis, whose comedy powers have never been better dis- 
played. Lost—24 Hours is the somewhat queer title of the 
current attraction at Hoyt’s Theatre. The authors are Mr. W. A. 
Tremayne and Mr. Logan Fuller. Some of the lines are rather 
“‘broad,” but the play does not go the worse for that. Mr. 
Robert Hilliard is seen to advantage in the principal part, and also 
in a very clever and idyllic sketch, called The Littlest Girl. At 
the Broadway, Princess Bonnie, by Mr. Willard Spenser, is, to use 
the words of a metropolitan critic, ‘‘ as dainty as a late morning 
dream.” This opinion must be largely due to the fresh and 
sprightly débutante, Miss Hilda Clark, who plays the principal 
part so charmingly. As is nearly always the case nowadays, the 
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music is of distinctly better quality than the libretto, the comedy 
being supplied by the business rather than by the lines. 
M. Pierre Decourcelle has had his Collier de la Reine produced 
at Daly’s, but its reception. has not been too flattering. Plays 
originally produced in France do not seem to command an 
audience in America; and although Mr. Kyrle Bellew and Mrs. 
Brown Potter figured in the cast, the players could not succeed 
in interesting the house. Of course, it is the story of Marie 
Antoinette and the famous necklace. The most important event 
of the month is the production of Mr. Edward Rose’s adaptation 
of Mr. Anthony Hope’s novel, The Prisoner of Zenda, at the 
Lyceum Theatre. It would be difficult to over-praise either the 
adaptation or the acting. Mr. E.H. Sothera, in the dual part of 
Rudolph V. and Rudolph Rassendyll, has won golden opinions, 
even from those who have not hitherto admired him on account 
of his rather pronounced style.. A duel fought in the beginning 
of the play is, in Mr. Scthern’s hands, startlingly realistic. Miss 
Grace Kimball and Miss Marie Shotwell are pretty and winsome, 
but their parts are not sostrongas they might be. It is amazing, 
too, that any stage-manager could have passed such a make-up 
as Mr. Roland Buackstone’s, which is a caricature of Prince 
Bismarck hardly within the bounds of good taste. A more than 
usually gory melodrama is The Great Diamond Robbery, by Mr. 
E. M. Alfriend and Mr. A. C. Wheeler, produced at the American 
Theatre. Mr. W. H. Thompson, as a detective with many changes 
of hirsute ornament and dress, is constantly reminding one of an 
English comedian who, in a similar part, invariably made his 
entrances with the form of words, ‘‘ Well, they won’t know me 
now.” Madame Janauschek, an old favourite, made a small 
part stand well out by her earnest acting. The New York 
verdict on The Chieftain, produced this month for the first time 
in America, and the London verdict given last December do not 
coincide in every particular. London was more generous than 
New York, for the general opinion seems to be that The Chieftain 
is distinctly inferior to Sir Arthur Sullivan’s previous works. 
Miss Lulu Glaser interpreted the part originally played by Miss 
St. John, but naturally with scarcely equal effect. The humour 
of Mr. Frank Wilson is at least as diverting as Mr. Passmore’s. 
Mr. Rhys Thomas uses his opportunities well as the Count. 
The Capitol, by Mr. Augustus Thomas, has not been a success, and 
doubtless will soon be withdrawn from the Standard Theatre. 
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Echoes from the Green Room. 


Mr. ALEXANDER and his company, now on tour, had the honour on 
Sept. 16th of giving a performance before the Queen at Balmoral of Mr. 
R. C. Carton’s delightful comedy of Liberty Halli. The audience included 
Prince and Princess Henry of Battenberg, the Duke and Duchess of York, 
Princess Louise, the Duchess of Fife and the Duke of Fife, Princess 
Victoria of Schleswig-Holstein, and Prince Arthur of Connaught. After 
the play each member of the company, with Mrs. Alexander, was received 
by her Majesty, who, we are enabled to state, was much impressed by the 
performance. 

By the way, the advertisement resulting from these “command ” enter- 
tainments is obtained by the players at a rather heavy price. The Queen 
simply provides them with a special train, carriages,a supper after the 
performance, and more or less elegant souvenirs of the occasion. No 
account is taken at Court of the expenses of special scenery, the loss of a 
night’s receipts, and other such matters. 


Sir Henry Irvine and Miss Terry, accompanied by Miss Ailsa Craig 
and one or two other members of the Lyceum company, left Southampton 
for New York on the 31st August, and were met on their arrival there by 
a crowd of friends. After a brief stay at the Plaza Hotel, the party went 
on to the Adirondacks. The company began their tour at Montreal on 
September 16th, meeting with a particularly cordial reception. People 
travelled long distances to be present at the performances. Across the 
Atlantic, as in England, Sir Henry Irving will not use his title—an omis- 
sion which one paper describes as a waste of splendid advertising material. 
“There is no doubt,” says the New York Mirror, “that the people of this 
democratic country dearly love a title.” 

Sir HENRY, as a matter of course, was besieged by interviewers on his 
arrival in New York. To one of them he said: “It has always seemed to 
me there should be a State theatre and a State school of acting. There is 
no reason why you should not have both. It would inspire a love for the 
drama, and help to educate the people in the development of a national 
drama. You, as well as the English people, are tired of this sordid realism.” 

ADDRESSED as “Sir Henry,” he went on : “ Just say that in the profession 
I am still plain Henry Irving, and that name alone will go on the bills. I 
believe actors should stand and fall on their merits, and not upon any 
title they may have acquired. Not that I do not appreciate the honour 
conferred upon me, for I dosoin the greatest degree. The Queen isa noble 
Sovereign, and one that I revere for her nobility of heart and broad and 
kindly nature. 

“ As to the knighting ceremony, it wasnot elaborate. I went to Windsor 
with twelve others. The room in which the Queen received us was a small 
one, and I had to walk but a few steps forward and kneel. The Queen then 
extended her hand, which I kissed, and her Majesty touched me on each 
shoulder with the sword, and said, ‘ Rise, Sir Henry,’ and I rose. Then, 
departing from her usual custom, for that is supposed to end the ceremony, 
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she added, ‘It gives me very great pleasure, sir.. I bowed, and then with- 
drew from the room, with my face towards her Majesty. Walking 
backward is unusual for me,” Sir Henry continued, “and I felt constantly 
as if I should bump into someone ; but I managed it all right.” 


“Fussy” appeared, barking furiously. “This is his fourth voyage,” 
said Sir Henry. “ We lost him once in Southampton, but he walked all 
the way to London, though he had never been over the route before, and 
appeared half dead at the stage door of the Lyceum Theatre.” ‘He isn’t a 
dog at all ; he’s an angel,” exclaimed Miss Terry, who appeared at the door 
of the sitting-room at this moment. At this juncture someone who had 
not understood the animal’s name ventured to ask it, when Miss Terry 
opened her eyes wide in astonishment. “What! You haven't heard of 
‘Fussy’? Why, he’s known the world over,” she said ; and then, turning to 
Sir Henry, she added laughingly : “They'll be asking your name next.’ 


THE Court Journal states that Sir Henry Irving has received a copy of 
the arms granted to him by the Heralds’ College. The design is not copied 
from any hereditary source, but is based upon the achievements of the 
knight himself during his career. He is thus very correctly represented 
as a self-made member of the noble body of knights chevaliers, as they were 
formerly termed. The shield is sable, of which four swans are argent ; in 
the centre is a wreath of laurels or, while a like wreath surrounds the 
helmet. The idea is that Sir Henry should have the Swan of Avon on his 
shield. 

Berore Sir Henry Irving returns to the Lyceum in September next, he 
will take a sort of flying tour through the principal provincial towns, his 
stay in each averaging about three nights. By the way, the writer who 
suggested Julius Cesar as the next Lyceum production was surely wide of 
the mark. 

ComInc as it did at the end of the season, and then only for three per- 
formances, the Lyceum revival of Macbeth received but passing notice. As 
far as we have seen, one important innovation has not been recognised. 
Banquo’s ghost did not appear. There is sitaply a seat with a bluish light 
falling upon it. This is a far better arrangement, since it gives the actor 
of Macbeth “the opportunity of making the presence of the shadow 
apparent by force of feeling.” With a visible ghost the actor can only 
attitudinise ; without it he can “create, vivify, and appal.” 

Mr. Grsert and Sir Arthur Sullivan have composed their differences, 
and have undertaken to provide the Savoy Theatre with a new comic 
opera before long. 

Wrru the consent of Mr. Wilson Barrett, whose success in The Sign of 
the Cross has made him temporarily independent of any other play, a new 
version of 7’he Manxman is to be prepared for Mr. Willard, who will appear 
in it, not as Pete, but as Philip. 

Tue dinner in honour of Mr. Hare will come off at the Whitehall Rooms, 
Hotel Métropole, in the last week of November. Mr. Joseph Knight is the 
hon. secretary in the matter. 

For some years during her engagements in London, Madame Sarah 
Bernhardt daily received from an anonymous admirer two elaborate 
bouquets, one in the morning at her hotel, the other in the evening at the 
theatre. Each had acard inscribed “ Your Worshipper.” More than once 
she tried to penetrate his incognito, but without success. This summer 
the homage was not continued. What has become of the worshipper? 
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Has he committed suicide? Or has his heart been captured by somebody 
else? 

OLD superstitions die hard, even in France. As we mentioned some time 
ago, Madame Sarah Bernhardt went for her holiday to an old castle on the 
coast of Brittany, where she endeavoured to live the simple life of a 17th cen- 
tury chatelaine. One day she determined to present the place with a lifeboat, 
The fishermen were delighted, and the necessary drawings were forthwith 
ordered. But when the fishermen heard that the boat was to be called the 
Sarah Bernhardt they revolted. They would not accept the gift if it 
bore the name of an actress, and the project has been abandoned. 


Ir may be of interest to note that Mme. Sembrich, who has been 
engaged by Messrs. Abbey and Grau for the next New York season, was 
originally a pianiste and violiniste. In these capacities she appeared in 
public before she was twelve. She afterwards studied under Herr 
Stengel, now her husband. Liszt was her principal teacher for pianoforte, 
and while studying under him she discovered her voice. It was after her 
success at the Lower Rhine Festival in 1880 that she first came to England. 

Mr. Ciement Scott has a well-nigh unrivalled experience as a 
dramatic critic, and is among the readiest and most brilliant descriptive 
writers on the London press. His notices of theatrical events have an 
interest peculiar to themselves. In one important respect, however, he is 
generally wanting. He seems to be wholly destitute of the judicial faculty 
He has a tendency to extremes of praise or dispraise. Everything to 
him is black or white ; he sees no gray. He is also deficient in catholicity 
of taste. His notice of Bogey is a conspicuous instance in point. 
“Vaulting ambition! Vaulting ambition!” it began; and the rest was 
in the same key. Of the merits and shortcomings of Bogey we have 
already spoken ; here we simply enter a protest against a singularly 
harsh and intemperate piece of so-called criticism. 

THE indignation aroused by the notice found expression on the first 
night of Jn a Locket, when, on entering a private box, Mr. Scott was 
greeted with some hisses from the pit and gallery. ‘One of the leaders 
of the attack” has been interviewed at the Playgoers’ Club by a representa- 
tive of the Westminster Gazette. “Esmond,” said the former, “is, as a 
dramatist, a new-comer, and, as such, is surely entitled to courtesy, 
leniency, and, where feasible, a little encouragement. Mr. Pinero’s precept 
of ‘ Praise, praise, praise,’ was never more needed. Here was a play which 
had its moments, by no means infrequent, of excellence ; here was a young 
author daring to be sentimental in this cynical age, trying hard to blend 
the two atmospheres of Dickensian sweetness and Mahatmaesque occulta- 
tion. The bitter was deliberately chosen in preference to the sweet. 
Fancy blaming a beginner because he is not ‘a Louis Stevenson, an 
Anstey, and a George du Maurier rolled into one!’ Does it strike you as 
being either a sensible or a fair method of procedure to hiss a man in 
public? What else can we do? It is only by such means that we can 
show our dissatisfaction and disapproval of Mr. Scott’s judgment. The 
drama has advanced since the days of Albery and Robertson, and he has 
not, unfortunately, been able to march with the times. The result is that 
he resents the intrusion of the ‘ younger generation’ who are ‘knocking at 
the door.’ We are not ‘interested’ parties in this affair ; it is neither a 
question of personal animosity nor of injudicious friendship, for critic and 
dramatist are equally strangers to us. We ask for fair play and no favour ; 
and as Mr. Esmond did not receive it, we have made our protest, and shall 
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not hesitate to repeat it should the occasion arise.” Clearly the Playgoers’ 
Club is a body that must be reckoned with. 

OF course, this hissing of a dramatic critic in a theatre was nothing less 
than an outrage, especially as he was accompanied by his wife. It 
is much to be regretted that such an incident should have occurred Mr. 
Scott naturally dwells upon it with some heat. “It is an absolute false- 
hood,” he is reported to have said to another representative of the West- 
minster Gazette, “to suggest that I have any ill-feeling towards young 
Esmond. No one has praised him more heartily than I have. A clever 
young actor had committed a blunder, and it was best to tell him so. As 
to my resenting the intrusion of the ‘ younger generation,’ ‘knocking at the 
door, and rot of that sort, it is simply beneath contempt, as everyone 
who is acquainted with my writings knows. What is the honest critic to 
do in cases of the sort? There is only one course for him if he means to 
do his duty, and I for one shall always try to take it, notwithstanding all 
the howlings and hootings of cads and blackguards like those who mis- 
conducted themselves so outrageously the other night.” 

Mr. Scort, perhaps the most sensitive of mortals, is still fretting and 
fuming at what everybody seems to think the perfectly just treatment 
which Mr. Daly’s latest enterprise in London received at our hands. 
“Why,” we remarked in our August issue, “the Shahzada was sent to see 
an American company perform a comedy of Shakspere in London, instead 
of being taken to the Lyceum, or to some theatre, at any rate, where plays 
are given in the English language, and where some respect is felt for the 
works of our greatest dramatic poet, is one of those mysteries that one cannot 
hope to solve.” In the Illustrated London News, Mr. Scott has spoken of 
this as an example of alleged prejudice on our part against American 
players. This is simply nonsense, as a glance at the praise we have given 
to Miss Ada Rehan and her colleagues will show. Look at the facts 
The son of a foreign potentate is taken to a London theatre, obviously to 
let him see what our histrionic art is like. By a curious oversight, the house 
selected for the purpose is Daly’s, where a sadly mutilated version of one 
of Shakspere’s plays had just been produced. Can Mr. Scott pretend to say 
that Daly’s Theatre reaches so high a level, or has so representative a 
character, as several other theatres that might be named ? 


NATURALLY enough, our controversy with Mr. Scott in reference to Mr. 
Daly’s impudent mutilations fof Shakspere has attracted a good deal of 
attention, especially as The Theatre now goes to all parts of the country. 
“ We are decidedly of opinion,” remarks one important provincial journal, 
“that Mr. Scott comes off second best in the encounter.” And that opinion 
is not confined to a few. 

TuE oft-repeated rumour that Mrs. Langtry is seeking a divorce from her 
husband, from whom she has been separated for many years, is again 
revived, this time with some appearance of truth. The application will be 
filed, it is said, in the California courts, Mrs. Langtry having a residence 
in that State. Mr. Hummel, her counsel,said recently: “I can say that 
the suit has not yet been brought. I will neither affirm nor deny the story 
as to a suit. I have received a communication from Mrs. Langtry,” he 
added, “dated Baden-Baden, where she isnow. If the suit is brought it 
will be the first time that she has ever tried to be legally freed from her 
husband. The idea that a divorce granted in this country would not hold 
in England, and that she would commit bigamy if she married a second 
time over there, is all wrong. Her divorce in the Californian or any other 
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courts would be effective anywhere.” Mrs. Langtry’s husband lost a fortune 
on the London Stock Exchange some years ago, and has now made 
another. The charges brought against him are of desertion and failure to 
provide for his wife and child. 

Mrs. Lanctry, who is credited with an intention to leave the stage as 
soon as the divorce proceedings are at an end, has suffered a serious loss. 
It appears that her jewels, valued at £40,000, which she had deposited at 
the Sloane-street branch of the Union Bank during her recent visit to 
the Continent, were withdrawn on August 24th by means of a forged 
order in her name, and written on her private note-paper. The police have 
not yet succeeded in arresting the thief. 

Mapam_E ME LBa, who, we understand, is engaged in writing a small auto- 
biography, will appear in New York in M. Massenet’s Manon. 

MapameE CaLvE leaves Paris this month to sing in the United States. 
During her holidays she has studied the part of Valentina in Les Huguenots, 
which is now to be added to her list. 


M. JEAN DE REszKE has been studying the chief part in Ze Cid, which he 
will sing at the Metropolitan Opera House, New York. The début of the 
great Polish tenor in German opera (Tristan, to the Isolde of Madame 
Nordica) is definitely fixed for November 18th, the opening night of the 
New York season. Mr. Abbey is alleged to have declared that “the per- 
formances will be superior to those given at Covent Garden, of which so 
much is said.” 

Mr. BEERBOHM TREE, writing recently from Marienbad, says : “I liked the 
American dramatisation of 7’ri/by very much indeed, and urged M. du 
Maurier to accept it. Whatever terms he arranged with the dramatist 
could not make a penny difference to me, as he had to supply the play. 
Matters have now been happily arranged, so that we shall dothe American 
version at the Haymarket.” 

Bogey is withdrawn ; but Mr. George Alexander, in no wise deterred by 
Mr. Scott’s notice of it, intends shortly to produce another piece by Mr. 
H. V. Esmond, called The Divided Way. 

Mr. Tooxx, happily restored to health, re-appeared last month in a 
revival of Thoroughbred. 

Mr. WEEDON GrossMITH will shortly produce at the Vaudeville a new 
three-act farcical comedy called The Mater,in which he will undertake 
the principal character. Others in the cast will be Miss May Palfrey, 
Miss Gladys Homfrey, and Mr. John Beauchamp. 

Mr. Bourcuier intends to revive as a lever de rideau Mr. H. A. Jones’ 
first piece, Harmony, at one time known as Round the Corner. 

Miss Grimston, eldest daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Kendal, and Mr. Charles 
Edward Bancroft, eldest son of Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft, were married on the 
15th, at All Souls’ Church, Langham-place. Mrs. Kendal came up to 
London from Hull in the small hours of Sunday to be present. Mr. and 
Mrs. Bancroft remained in Switzerland. 

Mr. Cecit Howarp, one of the most genial and accomplished of 
dramatic critics, died unexpectedly last month. He was formally an 
officer in the Army, and fought in the Crimea. Of late years he had 
devoted himself to journalism. He was at one time assistant-editor 
of The Theatre, to which last April he contributed a pleasant article 
on “The Difficulties of Dramatic Criticism.” His handsome countenance 
will long be missed at first-night performances in London. 
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Charley's Aunt, the extraordinary popularity of which at home and 
abroad we pointed out in our June issue, reaches its thousandth per- 
formance at the Globe Theatre as we go to press. 

Mr. Courtice Pounps is going on a tour in Australia. 

A CAREER of exceptional promise has unhappily been cut short by the 
premature death, which occurred at Brighton, on Saturday, September 7th, 
of Mr. Arthur Benham. Although only twenty-three, Mr. Benham had 
already made his name known by the production of two plays, The 
Awakening, written in collaboration with his sister, Miss Estelle Burney, at 
the Garrick, and The County, at Terry's Theatre. But these were 
merely the early efforts of a writer, who, had he lived, would certainly 
have secured for himself a high reputation in the dramatic world. Mr. 
Benham has left behind him several unfinished works, one of which, accepted 
by Mr Arthur Bourchier, has been intrusted to Mr. Ralph Lumley for com- 
pletion. By those who enjoyed the privilege of his personal acquaintance 
Arthur Benham will always be affectionately remembered not only asa 
clever and promising playwright, but even more as a kind, generous, and 
loyal friend, whose singularly simple and unassuming nature stood in 
marked contrast to his undoubted ability. 


For about a month after the middle of August the Green Room Club 
was closed for its yearly renovation. During this time the members were 
housed at the Savage Club, who, with characteristic hospitality, entertained 
at dinner, on the last day of their stay, as many of them as could be present. 


AN entertaining “deadhead ” story is related in the New York Morror. 
Recently a young man of no importance presented himself at the box- 
office of a theatre in the Strand and asked to be admitted to the perform- 
ance. “Your name?” asked the manager politely. “Terry,” was the 
answer. “ But,” continued the urbane manager, “on what ground do you 
claim admission?” “Same name as the actress!” was the airy reply. But 
even the tine impudence of it did not secure Mr. Terry a seat. 

ANOTHER “ deadhead ” story comes from Paris. Among the impecunious 
students in the Latin Quarter was a handsome young Mauritian blessed 
with the name of Moliére. He was passionately fond of the theatre, but 
had little money. One day it dawned upon him that it was useless to bear 
such a name if he could not enter the playhouses without payment, so he 
sat down and sent a polite note to the secretary of the House of 
Moliére, and received two orchestra seats for a performance at the 
Frangais. The secretary said that he had not the heart to refuse an appli- 
cant bearing a name so honoured in the dramatic profession. And ever 
since our Mauritian friend has been a frequent theatre-goer—on the same 
easy terms. 

THe Roxburghe Press has just issued A Handbook of the Drama: its 
Philosophy and Teaching, by Mr. P. J. Cooke, the dramatic reciter. The 
author devotes considerable space to the discussion of the relationship 
that exists between dramatic authors and critics, and insists that criticism 
of all kinds, and especially dramatic criticism, should be “ scientific ” in its 
application. 


M. SaRcey remains a great power in Paris. “ Managers here,” we are told, 
“have been known to change the date of a premiére to suit his convenience. 
‘Sarcey has come ; raise the curtain.’ The doyen of Paris critics is an 
object of the greatest concern on a first night. The manager watches 
his face anxiously. If he looks bored despair reigns behind the scenes. 
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If he is interested joy prevails. When he smiles at a good line the 
author hugs himself. Such is the importance of one man’s views over 
here. And M. Sarcey, it must be said, has earned the distinction he 
enjoys as the theatrical arbiter of Paris. For nearly forty years he 
has been the most faithful reviewer the French stage has had. After 
all these years he has retained the freshness of heart and mind of a 
young enthusiast ; he has never grown weary or blasé ; he has preserved 
the faculty of appreciation with the power of discriminating between 
what is worthy of encouragement and what deserves condemnation. His 
feuilleton in the Monday edition of Ze Temps is always a model of sound 
dramatic criticism.” 


By this time the programmes of the Paris theatres for the coming 
season are pretty well known. M. Saint-Saéns’ opera, Frédégonde, is ex- 
pected to be produced during the month of October, together with a ballet 
by M. Aderer and M Wormser, L’Ztoile Another Wagnerian opera is 
expected. The Navarraise will be given at the Opéra Comique at about 
the same time, with Mme Calvé in the part which she created in London. 
Hansel und Gretel, La Femme de Claude (the subject shifted to the time of 
the Revolution), and Gluck’s Orphée will probably follow. Les Tenailles, 
by M. Paul Hervieu, and Le Fils dArétin, by M. de Bornier, will be the 
earliest novelties at the Théatre Francais. M.de Curel, the author of 
Amour Brodé, has at the Renaissance a comedy called La Figurante 
M. Coquelin will begin his season at the Porte Saint Martin with 
Du Guesclin, by M. Dérouléde. M. Sardou’s Thermidor is likely to succeed. 
MM. Carré and Porel’s Monsieur le Directeur, recently adapted to the 
English stage, will hold the place of honour at the Vaudeville, where 
Madame Réjane will reappear before long in Les Viveurs, and as Manon 
Lescaut. The Gymnase revives the Demi-Vierges, while the Mariage 
d’Olympe will again appear at the Odéon. 


MapameE HapIne is expected to appear at the Gymnase in Vattresse, 
specially written for her by MM. Edmond Tarbé and Pierre Decourcelle. 


M. Dumas now declines to be interviewed. Not long ago an enterpris- 
ing journalist endeavoured to pump him on certain subjects, and, having 
failed, ascribed to him a wholly imaginary conversation. 


M. HippoLyTe Raymonp, the author of L’Ami de la Maison, lately played 
at the Coméddie Frangaise, Le Prince Soleil, Monsieur le Barbizon, Les 28 
Jours de Clatrette, and other successful plays, committed suicide last month 
by firing a bullet into his right temple. He had been suffering for some 
time past with anemia of the brain. The following pathetic fragment was 
found on a table by his side :—‘‘ My sister has already been confined asa 
lunatic at St. Privat. My father wasafflicted with a mania of persecution. 
I, in my turn, now feel myself surrounded by enemies plotting against me. 
My mind isinvaded by desponding ideas, and I have no longer the strength 
to withstand them. I am on the point of becoming mad. The suffering I 
experience defies expression. I should like—~”’ The pen stopped before 
the sentence could be finished. 


Ir may not be generally known that the prompter’s box in the Théatre 
Frangais at Rouen is over the spot where Jeanne Darc was burnt at the 
stake. 


Here Barnay is determined to stand upon his rights as an actor of the 
first rank. In the green-room of the Berliner Theatre one may see the 
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following directions :—“‘ Members of the company will bear in mind the 
following directions for curtain calls : 

“First call: Herr Barnay alone. 

“Second call: Herr Barnay and Frau A. (leading woman). 

“Third call: Herr Barnay and entire company. The members of the 
company will take care to leave Herr Barnay alone in the centre of the 
stage during the call, taking positions at some distance on each side.” 

AN exceedingly interesting passage in Signor Salvini’s autobiography— 
which we reviewed in our July number—is that in which he describes his 
first appearance in the part of Othello before the theatrical public of 
Naples. “It is very seldom,” he says, “that I have attained satisfaction 
with myself in that réle ; I may say that in the thousands of times that I 
have played it I can count on the fingers of one hand those when I have 
said to myself, ‘I can do no better,’ and one of those times was when I 
gave it at the Teatro dei Fiorentini in Naples. It seemed that evening as 
if an electric current connected the artist with the public.” The fall of 
the curtain was followed by an extraordinary manifestation of enthusiasm, 
such as must be surely without parallel even among so impressionable a 
people as the Italians. When Signor Salvini had gone to his dressing- 
room “the audience passed out amid an indistinct murmur of voices, and 
collected in groups of five, eight, or twelve everywhere in the neighbour- 
hood of the theatre. Then, re-united as if by magnetic force, they came 
back into the theatre, demanded the re-lighting of the footlights, and 
insisted that I should come on the stage again, though I was half undressed, 
to receive a new ovation. This unparalleled and spontaneous demonstration 
is among the most cherished memories of my career, for it ranks among 
such as an artist rarely obtains.” 

In a book recently published, with the title, Aus dem Modernen England, 
the author, a Swede named Steffen, indulges in some rather severe criticisms 
upon our manners and customs. This is what he has to say about the 
drama in London :—“ In no other European city is the principle so firmly 
adhered to as in London that the theatre is meant ‘for pleasure only.’ 
And by ‘ pleasure’ must be understood something that will please a non 
philosophic eye, sound sweet in an uneducated ear, and tickle the humour 
of the thoughtless. On watching a real London drama, not exclusively 
burlesque, you note at once that in reality it consists of two plays. Fifty 
per cent. are extremely naif English comedy and fifty per cent. most 
revolting murders, swindles, and police stories. The actors are strictly 
divided into two groups; one plays the comedy parts, the other the 
robbers.” Not a very close or very thoughtful observer, this. Herr 
Steffen’s “real London dramas” must all have come from the Adelphi. Or 
can he have been the victim of cruel deception, and have been led to 
imagine that the Surrey, the Britannia, and the Pavilion theatres were 
those most frequented by typical London audiences? It looks very much 
like it. 

MapDAME MopJeska opens her American tour on or about Oct. Ist. She 
has given up the idea of reviving Henry JV. this season, but intends to 
produce a new play by Mr. Clyde Fitch. It isin four parts, and deals 
with the story of an actress in the time of George Il. Mistress Betty will 
probably be its title. 

Mr. Conan Doyze has discovered that it is not wise to snub New York 
interviewers, as he seems to have done during his stay in that city. “It 
would be difficult to imagine,” writes one who waited upon him with a dis- 
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position to say the sweetest things about him,“a more prosaic-looking 
person than the progenitor of Sherlock Holmes. He has not a particularly 
intellectual face ; his speech is thick, and he wears loud clothes. In short, 
he reminds one more of a prosperous farmer or country doctor—which I 
believe he once was—than of a man of letters. Mr. Doyle’s lectures at 
Daly’s have not drawn crowds ; he reads uninterestingly.” 


In the course of the same interview, it is reported, Mr. Doyle stated that 
he was writing a play in collaboration with his brother-in-law, Mr. Hornung. 
The scene is laid in England about the beginning of this century. ‘“ When 
it is finished,” Mr. Doyle added, “I may let Irving have it.” No doubt Sir 
Henry Irving will understand the value of such condescension, if the 
words were really uttered. 


Mr. Nat Goopwiy, after a bicycle tour through England, has returned 
to New York. He has secured The Strange Adventures of Miss Brown, but 
does not know when he will produce it. “I had some idea,” he told an 
interviewer, “of playing in London. The negotiations, however, fell 
through. I don’t think London is a very congenial spot for American 
artists ; they don’t want us over there.” Mr. Jefferson and Miss Rehan, 
to mention only two names out of many, tell a very different tale. 


Ir seems that the number of actresses in America has risen from 672 in 
1870 to more than 4,000 at the present time. No doubt there has been a 
great increase during the past twenty-five years in the number of English 
actresses also. Whether there has been an all-round raising of the standard 
of excellence amongst women-players, either in Great Britain or in the 
United States, may, perhaps, be questioned by a good many people. A 
well-known dramatic critic is credited with the observation that “actresses 
who can’t act were never more numerous than they are now,” and one is 
inclined to agree with him when we see so many examples of incom- 
petence on the stage, sometimes even at theatres of which the managers 
ought to know a great deal better than to palm off raw amateurs upon 
their public 

Ir is understood that Mr. Lawrence Irving has adapted a play from the 
French of M. Maurice Bouchor, which Sir Henry Irving will produce 
during his American tour. It is called A Christmas Story, and Mr. Sidney 
Valentine, Mr. Fuller Mellish, Miss Maud Milton, and Miss May Whitty 
will play the four characters in it. 

Mr. RicHAND MANSFIELD has been seriously ill with malarial fever at his 
home, No. 104, West Eighteenth Street, New York. 

Mr. Wittiam WINTER, upon whom the Brown University recently 
conferred the honorary degree of Doctor of Letters, has, we are glad to say, 
brought out another little collection of his dramatic criticisms. They deal 
with tragedy and comedy, theatrical history, and the luminaries of 
the stage who are famous both in Europe and in America. Marked by all 
the author's usual insight, sympathy, and grace of style, this new addition 
to the Shadows of the Stage series, if at times erring on the side of exaggera- 
tion, is entitled to a warm welcome. 

“©!” sighed an American actress the other day, “if I only had a suit for 
breach of contract against Mr. Mansfield!” ‘“ Of what use would that be?” 
“T haven’t been able to find a New York engagement yet, and that’s the 

next best thing.” 








